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Incorporating The New Statesman, The Nation and Athenaeum, 


WV eck-end Review. 


x HE post-Munich tactics of the axis are sufficiently 
clear. France is to be bullied by Italy and Britain 
by Germany, and a wedge driven between them 

if possible. The Duce, wanting British help in Spain 

and Abyssinia, rejoices in the Anglo-Italian Pact and 
pursues a vehement campaign against France, which is 
expected in usually well-informed circles to culminate in 

a demand for Tunisia and other French colonies. Mean- 

while Ribbentrop is to sign a peace pact with France, 

while the German press is let loose in full spate against 

Britain. In Paris this week, an effort is being made to 

repair the British-French axis, badly damaged at Munich. 

Two main questions are under discussion. In regard to 

Spain, there is now too much opposition in France to 

make the speedy granting of belligerent rights to Franco 

practical politics, and the wave of strikes, particularly in 
the munition factories, are a political demonstration by 
the French workers against M. Bonnet’s pro-Fascist 
policy. In regard to defence, Munich has posed new 
problems. Britain is making fighting rather than bombing 
planes, in part because Germany dislikes them less. 

France, now without certain allies in Eastern Europe and 

afraid of the vastly increased weight of a possible German 

offensive in the West, would like the guarantee of a greatly 
increased British expeditionary force. The British retort 





is that it may well be Britain rather than France which 
is next exposed to danger. What help could Britain 
expect from France >—The supposedly inadequate French 
air force? If the result is an impasse between the two 
democratic Powers, Berlin and Rome will have secured 
another success in the diplomatic game. 


The Refugee Problem 


Monday’s debate in the House on the Jewish persecu- 
tion showed all parties united in the desire that this 
country shall do its utmost to help the victims of the 
Nazi terror. But there may be some difference of opinion. 
at home and abroad, as to what that utmost should be 
Mr. Noel Baker, in an impassioned and at the same time 
closely reasoned speech, argued that, though the problem 
was difficult, we could in concert with other States go 
far to solve it. The Prime Minister’s statement was 
extremely cautious—except in one point. The suggestion 
that Tanganyika might provide an asylum for a number of 
Jewish refugees was a startling admission that his “‘ appease- 


ment” plans are in the waste paper basket; the Nazi 
press indeed has seized on it as a provocation. That 
may seem of small consequence at this moment, when 


the return of German colonies is ruled out of discussion. 
But the wisdom of planting a settlement of Jews in this 
mandated territory is open to very grave doubt. It would 
involve dangerous complications in the future for all 
concerned. Other possibilities, including British Guiana, 
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are being explored by the Inter-Governmental Refugee 
Committee, of which Lord Winterton is chairman. The 
only definite step as yet taken by the British Government 
is the decision to admit a large number of Jewish and 
non-Aryan children under 17 into this country, a plan 
to which the German Government is not expected to 
raise any objection. That is good, so far as it goes. But 
there are, all told, as Lord Winterton says, 600,000 or more 
Jews in Germany who mist somehow be got away. 


The Persecution Goes On 


Meanwhile the Nazis are keeping the screw on. Dr. 
Goebbels on Tuesday was engaged with his henchmen 
in elaborating new plans for harrying his victims, and 
very soon no doubt we shall know exactly what those 
plans are. It is safe to assume that they will include the 
use of the concentration camps, into which thousands of 
Jews have been hustled in the last week or two, as well as 
further confiscations and restrictions. It is not quite clear 
yet whether the Nazi leaders’ object is to unload the 
whole of the German Jews on the world with the least 
delay, or to retain some for sadistic, or for bargaining, 
purposes. Those who have property, in any case, will 
not be allowed to go until they have been robbed of it; 
and among the fearful possibilities is the policy outlined 
by the Schwarze Korps, the organ of the S.S. This is, 
in a nutshell, to bleed the Jews white till they “ all become 
destitute and so necessarily criminals,” and then to ex- 
terminate them with “ fire and sword.” But we can 
hardly believe that the rulers of Germany, insane as they 
may seem, would deliberately embark on such a pogrom 
as this. The real danger from which the Jews have to be 
saved is that of being ground slowly to death, or left, 
such of them as can survive, to a life worse than death. 


Mr. Pirow and the Colonies 

Mr. Pirow’s visit to Germany has inevitably aroused 
a good deal of suspicion. Mr. Pirow is the South 
African Minister of Defence, and it is natural at such a 
time as this that he should want to discuss problems of 
peace and war abroad as well as at home. But it is on 
the question of colonies that anxiety is felt about him. 
Mr. Pirow is of German descent and is notorious in South 
Africa for his Fascist sympathies. Has he had it in mind 
to do, or to suggest, a colonial deal in Germany’s favour ? 
He is certainly not authorised to commit Great Britain 
in any way, as Mr. Malcolm MacDonald stated in answer 
to a question in the Commons on Tuesday. Nor, we are 
sure, is he authorised to commit his own Government, 
There were rumours a week or two ago that he, like some 
other people, cherished the project of presenting Germany 
with a piece of West Africa, composed of Belgian and 
Portuguese territories. But the Nazis have already an- 
nounced that they will not be fobbed off with that; they 
want their own lost colonies back. Among those colonies 
is South-West Africa, now held under mandate by the 
South African Union. The South Africans have no 
intention of letting “ South-West” go. General Smuts 
said the other day that he would fight for it, and Mr. 
Pirow would be equally opposed to German expansion— 
if it was south of the Equator. 


Anglo-American Trade 


It would be too much to say that the Anglo-American 
Trade Pact represents a decisive departure from either 





the sky-high Smoot-Hawley tariff or the principle of ring- 
fencing the British Empire consecrated at Ottawa. Never- 
theless, within the limitations imposed by strongly en- 
trenched interests and by the handicap of inherited Most 
Favoured Nation obligations, the agreement is on sound 
lines. -The negotiators had to face the problem tha 
America’s concessions to Britain in respect of manufactured 
imports could not exceed her gains without a storm of Con- 
gress protest, while Britain could not concede lower duties 
in favour of American produce save at the expense, to 
some extent, of Canada. The solution is adroit. British 
duties on American wheat, lard, soft timber, apples and 
a few manufactured specialities, are lowered; a pledge 
is given not to tax raw cotton or increase, until 1942 at 
least, the existing preference on Empire tobacco; and 
Britain gives up certain preferences in Canada and the 
Colonies—e.g. in favour of American cars. In return, 
the United States tariff is stabilised in favour of British- 
made spirits and reduced in the case of a number of 
manufactures—notably textiles, but including also textile 
machinery, pottery, boots and shoes. To round off the 
deal, America promises either to reduce, in some cases, or 
—in most—not to increase her tariff against British 
Colonial produce, while Canada gets a more advantageous 
commercial agreement with the U.S.A. It may be 
doubted whether the pact will lead to a dramatic increase 
of trade between the United States and the British Com- 
monwealth, but its conclusion is a welcome earnest oi 
Anglo-American friendship. 


Carving Czechoslovakia 


Delimitation of the frontier between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia is now announced as having reached 
“ finality.” On Monday the Commission of Ambassadors 
“took note of” the boundaries agreed between Czech 
and German negotiators. These represent a modifica- 
tion of the Munich line in that several additional districts 
with a predominantly Czech population of nearly 30,000 
are now to be included in the Reich. In the settlement 
“formally confirmed ” by the Ambassadors, no pretence 
is made that the racial principle has been the determining 
factor. Choden, for instance, in south-western Bohemia, 
was claimed by Germany simply on the ground that the 
area is richly wooded. Similarly, Theben on the Slovak 
bank of the Danube is being occupied by Germany for 
no other reason than that it is proposed to fortify it strongly 
as the terminus of the Oder-Danube canal. The most 
astonishing feature of the Czech-German agreement, 
however, is the creation of a narrow corridor cutting 
Bohemia clean off from Slovakia. Along that corridor, 
40 miles long and 60 yards wide, will run the projected 
motor highway from Breslau, through Brno to Vienna— 
built by German money, controlled throughout by German 
police. The physical disintegration of the Czechoslovak 
Republic could hardly be more complete. 


United Australia 


The Australian Government has responded promptly 
to the Australian Labour Party’s demand for a revision 
of the Commonwealth Constitution. Drawn up in 1900, 
the Constitution is plainly out of date in almost all its 
economic provisions. As Mr. Meurice pointed out in 
accepting the demand for revision, the Constitution as it 
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now stands prevents the Commonwealth from exercising 
any effective control over trading companies and com- 
bines, from regulating wages and conditions except in 
“ inter-State ” enterprises, from developing any concerted 
agricultural policy, from controlling aviation, from hand- 
ling the unemployment problem (despite the existence of 
a Commonwealth insurance system), and from dealing 
with public health problems on national lines. At the 
special session, which is to be held to consider a revision 
of the Constitution, many difficult questions are bound to 
arise ; but in its main lines the probiem should be capable 
of being dealt with as a non-party issue. The series of 
expedients, such as the Premiers’ Conference and the 
National Loans Council, by which the Commonwealth 
has endeavoured to evade the present limitation upon its 
powers, is admittedly most unsatisfactory, and has given 
rise to continual bickering. Australia needs a single 
authority, empowered to handle its common problem on 
unitary lines. The States can, without detriment to the 
whole, be no more than regional administrations applying 
a common system. 


The New Milk Bill 


It looks as if the Government’s Milk Industry Bill 
will have a rough passage. Its opponents—who include 
farmers, cheese and butter manufacturers, and distributors 
as well as many of the mere consumers—are already 
marshalling their forces for the second reading. The Bill 
is a big affair of seventy-five clauses and eight schedules. 
It creates new organs for regulating the industry ; adds to 
the powers of the Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of State for Scotland ; revises subsidies and payments, in 
some cases upwards, in others downwards; and “ration- 
alises ” the milk distributive service. This last is, indeed, 
an urgent reform. But the method proposed for carrying 
it out is open to plenty of criticism. The method in 
essence is the creation of boards of registered distributors 
to administer schemes for more efficient and economical 
distribution. That will mean the elimination of a number 
of small distributors—who will object to being eliminated 
even though they receive compensation. The public in 
general will not object to this; for everyone knows there 
are “ too many milkmen.” But will the establishment of 
another great organised monopoly of distributors to 
complement the Marketing Board—the monopoly of 
organised producers—and the powers given to the new 
Milk Commission to investigate costs and regulate distri- 
bution, assure to the consumers that substantial reduction 
in milk prices which they want and ought to have ? 


Public Utilities and Profits 


The proposal of the London Passenger Transport 
Board to meet the demands of its stockholders by raising 
fares will not be popular in a city the size of London 
where travelling expenses are already mcre than many 
clerical and manual workers can afford. The Board is 
surrendering to the demands of a body of investors deter- 
mined to get the 5} per cent. due to them under their 
bond instead of the 4 per cent. they have been receiving 
lately. Its decision raises the whole question of hybrid 
capitalistic public utility enterprises. In the case of 


Imperial Airways it was intolerable that the company’s 
directors could decide (up to a high maximum at least) 
what dividends should be paid, although the sole distri- 


butable earnings were derived from a subsidy. The case 
of the L.P.T.B. is equally objectionable, and so is that 
of the British Sugar Corporation, which though it draws 
a large subvention from the Treasury, is permitted to 
pay a 7 per cent. dividend. If capital is to get rewards 
greater than the 3} per cent. at which the State can borrow 
at long term, it must shoulder ordinary commercial risks. 
Where a subsidy or monopoly franchise is appropriate, 
then the undertaking should be a pure public utility 
financed exclusively with fixed-interest capital. 


The Railways in Trouble 


Alarmed at the fall in their receipts during the present 
year, the railway companies have approached the Govern- 
ment for help. The companies assert that restrictions 
imposed on them at a time when railway carriers held in 
the main a position of monopoly ought to be modified 
now that this monopoly has been destroyed by the growth 
of road transport services. In passenger services, the 
railway companies have largely met the challenge by 
acquiring a controlling interest in road transport under- 
takings. But in the goods services this cannot be done to 
the same extent, as about four-fifths of all transport of 
goods by road takes place in vehicles owned by traders, 
or their subsidiaries, and not in independent cartage 
undertakings. The private road contractor, with freedom 
to pick his services and adjust his charges without legal 
restriction, continues to make serious inroads into the 
more profitable forms of goods transport. The railway 
companies will hardly urge the obvious remedy—national 
ownership and co-ordinated development. 


The Depressed Areas 


__ This week’s debate on the Special Areas offered Mr. 
Brown, as Minister of Labour, another opportunity for 
trotting out the familiar figures. The Government 
has sunk three millions in trading estates, and committed 
itself to another two millions. It has paid nearly 
£1,400,000 in aids to health services, and promised nearly 
£5,000,000. It has spent a million on special housing 
grants, and two millions on land settlement, with a further 
million still to come. Social improvements account for 
another million; and the total adds up to £8,750,000 
actually spent, or, including future commitments, to 
£17,000,000. This sounds quite impressive until one 
remembers that these sums are not annual payments, but 
capital commitments, including guarantees, and that they 
are the same money as has figured in one debate after 
another for years past. Trading estates are all very well 
in their way ; but the amount of employment they provide 
is very small in relation to the need and, as Mr. Batey 
pointed out, they tend to employ chiefly women and 
children, with very little male adult labour. Moreover, in 
some of these new establishments started with Government 
aid, there appears to be actual sweating of the worst sort. 
There were allegations this week of a German-owned firm 
on one of the trading estates employing girl-labour at &s. 
a week. If the Government is to subsidise new factories 
in the depressed areas, it ought at the least to apply 
“fair wages clause” conditions to the recipients of its 
bounty. 

All MSS, and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 


Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 1d. ; Canada 12 
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SCIENCE AND CRIME 


Sir SamugL Hoare’s Criminal Justice Bill is designed 
to make penal administration rather more scientific and 
humane and rather less sentimental and sadistic. It is 
a mark of social progress that it has had on the whole a 
good reception. How difficult it is to persuade people to 
think rationally on this subject, however, may be gathered 
from articles that have appeared here and there in the 
press, warning us against “ coddling” prisoners. and 
repeating the old and frequently exploded myth that 
garrotting and other crimes of violence have only been 
put down by the use of the lash. Sir Arthur Greer, 
speaking with the authority and experience of a judge, 
explains that one of the main considerations in assessing 
punishment is that it should be “ adequate to satisfy the 
public indignation”. In other words, though we talk of 
punishment as a deterrent and have begun to try the 
experiment of reforming instead of brutalising the 
criminal, we are aware that underlying this more civilised 
theory there lurks in the public mind the primitive 
motive of revenge. If a savage act is done, some people 
instinctively demand savage punishment; the fact that 
in abolishing the cat as part of a prison sentence Sir 
Samuel Hoare is acting on the recommendations of an 
expert committee, which has examined all the evidence, 
carries no weight with untrained people. Their reaction 
is not rational. They should ponder the remarks of the 
experienced Governor of Parkhurst in his last report to 
the Prison Commissioners : 

The human animal never stays frightened for more than a 

few hours at a time....Man is too incurably ready to take a 

chance for such a theory [that he can be frightened out of crime] 

to succeed. On the other hand where a man considers himself 
oppressed he becomes increasingly anti-social. 

The Bill does five things. In the first place, it deprives 
the courts of certain dangerous powers of punishment. 
Secondly, it empowers the Home Secretary to provide 
various kinds of new and modern equipment for “ curing ” 
or “training” the delinquent. Thirdly, it empowers 
and in some cases requires the courts to make use of this 
equipment as soon as it is provided. Fourthly, it pro- 
vides for a new form of preventive detention for the 
“ failures.” Fifthly, it sweeps away from the Statute 
Book a great deal of nineteenth-century junk; such as 
the terms “ penal servitude,” “‘ hard labour ” and the three 
prison divisions, all of which have become obsolete. 

The Act forbids the imprisonment of boys and girls 
of 15 without exception (there were four such cases in 
1937); of those of 16 unless they are certified by the 
court to be too “unruly or depraved” for a Remand 
Home (117 cases in 1937), or of those from 17 to 
20 years (2,170 cases in 1937), unless the court after 
considering the offender’s circumstances and character 
decides for reasons to be stated publicly that nothing but 
imprisonment is appropriate. Some courts will certify 
anything, so the clause further provides that imprisonment 
of persons under 21 may be prohibited by Order in Council 
as soon as the Home Secretary is satisfied that adequate 
alternatives are available. The provision of alternatives 


with a view to hastening the day of complete abolition of 
imprisonment for boys and girls under 21 is perhaps the 
most important constructive part of the Bill. 


First comes the alternative to imprisonment on remand 
or while awaiting trial, and it is provided that young 
people from 17 to 22 years of age shall if not released on 
bail be sent to a Remand Centre instead of prison if such 
a Remand Centre is available. To the same Centres may 
be sent the 14 to 16 year-olds who are considered too unruly 
for a Remand Home and who have hitherto been sent to 
prison. The clause will not become effective until the 
Home Secretary acts under the powers given to him in 
another clause and sets up State Remand Centres which 
must be provided with “ facilities for the observation of 
any person detained therein.” The Remand Centres and 
their junior editions, the State Remand Homes for those 
under 17 years, will not be effective unless they are built 
and staffed generously enough to secure thorough medica! 
examination of the offender and thorough investigation 
into the family and social and educational background 
from which he came under the searchlight of the court 
as a proved delinquent. The system will not be effective 
unless there are enough Remand Centres and State 
Remand Homes for all courts to be served. 

After the adolescent sinner has been investigated with 
care the court will take its decision. If the Secretary of 
State and the County Councils use the powers given them 
to establish “‘ Compulsory Attendance Centres” and 
“* Juvenile Compulsory Attendance Centres,” the young 
hooligan who makes a thorough nuisance of himself by 
playing football in the streets or swinging on the infants’ 
swings in the parks (youths have been imprisoned for these 
crimes in very recent years) may be required to spend 
some of his leisure from school or workshop at one of 
these Centres “‘ and be given, under supervision, appro- 
priate occupation and instruction.” 

In cases where treatment “in the open” by means of 
probation or compulsory attendance centres appears 
insufficient and institutional training at Borstal seems too 
drastic, the court will be able (if the Secretary of State 
has done his duty under Clause 13 and established enough 
“Howard Houses”) to send offenders to live for six 
months, which may be extended to a year, in these State 
hostels under “ residential control” while going out every 
day to work in normal conditions in factories, shops or 
offices, earning the normal wage and contributing towards 
the cost of maintenance. Howard Houses will in fact be 
half-way houses between freedom and Eorstal. If they 
are small enough, numerous enough, scattered through- 
out the country, and most important of all, staffed quickly 
by wardens of the type Mr. Paterson has attracted to 
Borstal housemasterships, they should be a valuable 
acquisition to the armoury of the Courts. They preserve 
what is lost in the best of Borstals and Camps, the natural 
responsibilities of earning one’s living and working side 
by side with one’s luckier or less delinquent fellows. 

From Howard Houses the Bill passes to Borstal. There 
is nothing problematical about Borstal. The institutions 
exist and have done excellent work, though they cannot! 
provide a real apprenticeship to a skilled trade. The 
Borstal service has in it some men of unusual devotion 
and power of leadership. But we sometimes forget that the 
name of Borstal inspires in working-class boys and thei! 
parents a dread even greater than the dread of prison, 
because the period of committal is for three years, and the 
period normally served is two years. If a boy needs 
prolonged training and discipline he must go to Borstal, 
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but the loss of liberty for two or three years is a heavy 
punishment for anybody, and at 17, three years is rather 
like eternity. It is therefore extremely disquieting to find 
that the Bill sweeps away restrictions as to eligibility for 
Borstal and empowers courts of summary jurisdiction to 
pass a Borstal sentence. 

This is a tremendous power to give to a Court of two 
local justices, without training, maybe without experience, 
maybe with too much personal knowledge of the offender 
in their small town or village. The only check is the 
requirement that the court shall consider the Prison 
Commissioners’ report as to the boy’s suitability for 
Borstal, but that will not save the decent lad who really 
does not need or deserve relegation for two years. This 
change automatically abolishes the right to appeal to the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. If that were restored, and if 
(a big if) the lay magistracy were effectively reformed, 
trained and purged and if legal aid were given freely in 
all cases of serious charges, this extension of the power 
to commit to Borstal might be unobjectionable. 

So much for the adolescent. There remain other 
important clauses, full of possibilities—for good and evil. 
The part dealing with probation sets out to improve the 
local organisation of probation. There is to be more money 
for training probation officers. There is power to meet 
the cost of mental treatment for probationers who need 
it. There is a new power to require a probationer to 
undergo mental treatment either as an out-patient or 
in a mental hospital, a provision which will probably 
arouse considerable criticism. So also will the change 
in procedure whereby a conviction will in future be 
recorded as a preliminary to making a probation order. 

In Clause 38 the Courts are enabled to send an offender 
for medical examination and report to any approved 
hospital clinic or doctor and the cost of the examination 
is to be borne by the local authority. This is a real step 
towards the scientific method in the Courts. Its effective- 
ness depends on the magistrates. 

The Bill invents two quite new sentences—Corrective 
Training for two to four years for young recidivists of 
from 21 to 30 years of age and Preventive Detention for 
double-dyed recidivists over 30 years of age, the period 
being two to four years and for the “ hardened ” offenders 
up to 10 years. Corrective Training is meant to do good 
to the offender ; Preventive Detention is meant primarily 
to give society a long rest from his depredations or assaults. 
Clause 45 (2) (a) seems to envisage the creation of a 
political prisoner class—an important change of policy 
needing careful scrutiny. 

This is in no way a revolutionary Bill ; it is the culmina- 
tion of much administrative experience, and it ex- 
tends principles that have been found to work well. 
Though the Bill, as it stands, contains dangerous clauses, 
we can thank Sir Samuel Hoare and the Prison Com- 
missioners for taking a further step towards more sanity in 
penal administration. We hope that when Parliament 
examines this Bill, it will recognise the humanity and 
common sense of the Bill; that we shall not hear all the 
twaddle about the benefits of the cat (“ If I had not been 
Well flogged at Eton, sir, I should not be the man I am 
to-day”’), and that we shall hear its provisions carefully 
criticised and appraised as an honest attempt to apply to 
crime the knowledge that society now possesses about its 
Causes and cure. 


REYNAUD, BONNET AND ALL 
THAT 


Résigne toi, mon coeur, dors ton sommeil de brute. The 
brutish slumber into which France collapsed after the Peace 
of Munich seems at last to be drawing to an end. People 
have stopped shrugging their shoulders in a sleepy way ; they 
are recovering their capacity for getting excited. In the last 
three weeks events have moved quickly; and before this 
appears in print there are likely to have occurred some important 
new developments. For between now and then Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Halifax will have come to Paris; and M. 
Daladier will have met the Finance Committee of the Chamber. 
And we may also know more definitely whether or not 
M. Bonnet has attained his great ambition of getting his Franco- 
German Declaration signed. It is true that, at the moment, 
he is rather uneasy about the whole thing; for feeling 
against Germany is running so high in England and the United 
States that even if he had his Declaration ready in his pocket 
he would wonder (as somebody at the Quai d’Orsay remarked) 
under what sauce he should serve it. For the present 
international atmosphere is no longer the happy atmosphere 
of the Four-Power honeymoon. That, in fact, was largely 
destroyed by Hitler’s Saarbriicken speech, barely ten days 
after Munich; and with the subsequent demand for 
colonies, followed by the Jewish outrages, things have 
gone from bad to worse. I shall return to the “ problem ” 
of M. Bonnet later on. 

The thing that France got excited about in the first place 
was her financial situation. After the terrible trade depression 
of the crisis months, and the heavy cost of the mobilisation, 
this was in a worse mess thanever. The Daladier Government 
had been given plenary powers on October 4th; M. Daladier. 
looking fierce and grim, said he needed them at once, without 
a moment’s delay, tout de suite. And then nearly a month 
passed, and nothing happened. But then, at the Radical 
Congress at Marseilles M. Daladier declared : “ Fai choisi mon 
chemin. La France, en avant!” It made you feel like 
singing a marching song, Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, turum-turum, 
ta-tum, or the Marseillaise, or something. That was on the 
Thursday ; and on the following Tuesday it was learned that 
M. Marchandeau, M. Daladier’s Finance Minister (who had, 
presumably, helped in “ choosing the road”) had resigned— 
or rather, had swopped jobs with M. Reynaud, the Minister 
of Justice. During the two previous days a violent campaign 
had suddenly been let loose against M. Marchandeau in the 
Petit Paristen and several other papers, including the Action 
Frangaise, which had begun to bellow about a “ Blum- 
Marchandeau conspiracy.” Poor Marchandeau—most con- 
servative of Radicals, and most orthodox and cautious of 
France’s Finance Ministers! What had happened? The 
conservative Marchandeau, after going thoroughly into 
France’s financial problems, had, with the help of several 
high officials of the Ministry of Finance, come to the con- 
clusion that France could not muddle along any longer in the 
old easy-going way; that there was a lot to be said for the 
Blum-Boris plan which the Senate had turned down last 
April; in short, that if France’s economy was to be restored, 
it could only be done by new methods—that is, complete with 
a more or less camouflaged form of exchange control, some- 
thing not unlike a capital levy, and other forms of financial 
“coercion.” With the kelp of exchange control, credit could 
be inflated with comparative impunity; and with business 
conditions improving, there would be some real justification 
for “ readjusting’ the 40-hour week. It really would have 
amounted to putting France on a “ semi-war basis.” The 
banks would not hear of it, and M. Marchandeau went. 

M. Reynaud, who took his place, is one of the ablest, and 
personally most sympathigue, of French politicians. His ideas 
on foreign policy are sound; for years he supported al! good 
causes, and brilliantly criticised the bad ones. He wiped the 
floor with Laval during the Abyssinian crisis; he was almos; 
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alone on the Right to support Blum’s plea for a National 
Government at the time of the Anschluss; he supported a 
policy of firmness in the Czech crisis; he was consistently 
anti-Flandin and anti-Four-Power Pact. He certainly criti- 
cised the financial and economic management of the first 
Front Populaire Government, but while he disagreed with the 
principles of the famous Blum Plan of last April, he said that 
“it, or anything, would be better than the status quo ”—that 
is, the French financial way of muddling along, and of living 
from hand to mouth in the vague hope that “ confidence ” or 
something might turn up. 

Coming from M. Reynaud, the present decrees are par- 
ticularly disappointing. M. Reynaud had always advocated 
“ proportionate sacrifices for all,” and this principle is 
*rikingly absent from his pian. Its primary object is to 
restore the “‘ confidence” of big business and high finance, 
and M. Reynaud’s arguments that once this confidence is 
restored prosperity will increase, and everybody will be better 
off as a result, sounded like a curious anachronism. His defence 
of the orthodox and strictly capitalist basis of his plan was 
almost cynical; and one cannot help wondering whether he 
was not praising capitalism with his tongue in his cheek. 
For one suspects that the Plan is not what he would have 
prcduced had he been left to himself. And for reasons which 
remain a little mysterious, the second part of the Plan (which 
should have included old age pensions) was not published at 
all. Who stopped the old age pensions, and insisted that 
they be not included in the decrees, but be submitted to 
Parliament as a Bill, in the expectation that the Senate would 
reject them? And one suspects that M. Reynaud has another 
plan up his sleeve which he may produce under another kind 
of Government. Meantime, M. Daladier has been frightened 
by the uproar caused by the decrees and has already 
accepted the principle of “ revision.” We must wait and see 
what happens. 

The Daladier Government is in an extraordinarily weak 
position, and something of a revolt is brewing against it even 
in the Radical Party. M. Francois de Tessan, a leading Radical, 
who is as little satisfied with M. Bonnet’s policy of “ appease- 
ment” as with the intimacy growing between M. Daladier 
and the Right, wrote in Paris-Soir yesterday that it was highly 
regrettable that M. Daladier should be doing nothing to 
follow up Blum’s attempt last March to widen the basis of the 
Government, that is, to form a real National Government 
which would, on the Left, include at least the Socialists. 
Instead, M. Daladier has declared war on the Communists, 
has greatly annoyed the C.G.T., and has abandoned all idea 
of a general “ reconciliation.” M. Daladier himself declared 
last March that no Government could afford “to have the 
working class against it.” Has he forgotten his mot ? 

But it would be too much to expect M. Daladier to be 
consistent ; and his hesitations and his readiness to submit 
to contradictory influences are a factor of great uncertainty in 
France to-day. This applies to foreign policy as well. At 
Munich M. Daladier was filled with a sense of failure and 
shame; on his return from Munich, he represented it as a 
great success. Je n’at rien regretté. Then, for a time, he 
played about with a Munich policy, and seemed ready to 
consider a Franco-German settlement which would include 
the transfer of certain colonies lying outside the African 
“zone of* security.” Then, under parliamentary pressure 
and under the influence of public opinion, he denied in the 
most categorical terms any intention of giving away anything. 
This agitation against the surrender of any colonies has been 
an interesting phenomenon. The average Frenchman is not 
acutely Empire-minded ; yet the outcry against any surrender 
of colonies to Germany was perfectly genuine; it was a 
remarkable reaction against the humiliation of Munich, 
against Hitler’s threats that he would “ take” the colonies if 
he did not get them, and against the pogroms. The anxiety 


shown by M. Monnerville, the Negro deputy, at the prospect 
of being “ handed over to the Nazis” had a profound effect. 
[ am told that in Senegal extracts from Mem Kampf were 


circulated among the natives—extracts in which Hitler refers 
to the Negroes as “ ape-headed creatures ”—and the effect 
was devastating. 


The sharp reaction in France against the surrender of 


colonies was certainly a set-back to the “ Munich Policy,” 
and it is curious that the Right, with a high proportion of 
Munich enthusiasts and anti-Semites, should have taken the 
lead in this campaign for preserving intact “the Empire your 
ancestors have given you,” and should have been loudest in 
denouncing the inhumanities of the racial doctrine. France 
to-day is full of such paradoxes and apparent inconsistencies. 
But the main arguments used on this question by the Right 
were that : 

(1) The surrender of colonies will be interpreted in Germany as 

a sign of weakness, and will make a European war more likely rathe: 

than less likely ; and (2) if Hitler wants to bomb Paris on account of 

colonies, it means that he wants to bomb Paris anyway ; and, in that 
case, why make his job easier by giving him a foothold in Africa ? 

It is true that M. Bonnet cannot have been pleased with 
M. Daladier’s categorical “ No” about colonies. It took M. 
Daladier a long time to make up his mind tosay “No”; M. 
Bonnet probably urged him not to do it. For M. Bonnet ha 
been working hard to obtain a Franco-German Pact, or at leas! 
a Franco-German Declaration on the lines of the Anglo- 
German Munich Declaration. With this single purpose in 
mind, he was ready to do some extraordinary things to oblige 
Hitler. For instance, to muzzle the French press. He prepared 
a decree giving the Foreign Minister legal powers to defend 
foreign dictators against press attacks; he prepared another 
decree in terms of which trials “likely to have international 
repercussions ” would henceforth be conducted in camera. 
The Grynspan trial—with its inevitable public denunciations 
of the Nazi terror—would have been one of them. M. Mar- 
chandeau, the Minister of Justice, refused to sign the decrees. 
It is also curious that, under M. Bonnet’s influence, a large 
part of the Paris press should have refrained from any violent 
comments on the pogroms. Likewise, any extravagant 
protestations of French loyalty to Poland and friendship for 
Rumania were discouraged. In short, everything was being 
done to prevent, as far as possible, anything that might have 
put Germany in a bad humour. And while the German 
press has been savage about England, it has, on the whole, 
been remarkably courteous to France. M. Reynaud alone 
was attacked on account of his decrees. But the German 
press knew that he was no friend of M. Bonnet’s. 

And Spain? M. Daladier, in so far as he is under the 
influence of the General Staff (and the story of the Czech 
crisis shows that the influence of the General Staff can be 
a greatly overrated factor), has no desire to facilitate a Franco 
victory by either granting the Rebels belligerent rights or b 
closing the Catalan frontier to foodstuffs. But M. Daladie: 
is changeable, and has easily submitted to British pressure in 
the past, though now (as M. Blum said on Monday) there 1s 
no longer the same need “‘ to be weak about Spain in orde: 
that England should be strong about Czechoslovakia.” 

As for M. Bonnet, he has, on one or two occasions in the 
past, shown a dangerous inclination to “ buy Italy’s friendship ” 
at the expense of Spain, and hope for the best. But on 
Sunday, in reply to some gloomy speculations on the Anglo- 
French talks in the Populaire, he spontaneously informed 
M. Blum that there was no question of granting belligerent 
rights to Franco, and that the French Government was going 
to stick to the British plan, which excludes belligerent rights 
until all the foreigners have been evacuated. If so, some 
of the credit must go to the French Left and to the 
working class. They are already sufficiently exasperated by 
the decrees, and the betrayal of Spain would be the last 
straw; M. Daladier and M. Bonnet are just a little frightened. 
And some credit may perhaps also go to M. Reynaud, who 
has his own views on the Spanish question and who, in 
spite of the decrees, has not necessarily quarrelled with the 
Left for ever. 


Paris, November 22nd. ALEXANDER WERTH 
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IS NAZI GERMANY 
CAPITALISTIC ? 


Ix an article which he contributed to THE New STATESMAN 
AND NATION a couple of months ago, Mr. John Strachey put 
forward the orthodox Communist theory of Fascism. I fully 
realise that any criticism of this theory is highly unpopular. 
Thousands of strong anti-fascists feel that, if they once 
admit that Fascism is not simply a form of capitalism, 
they have somehow let down the cause of Socialism. 
This attitude seems to me to be morally admirable but 
otherwise silly. It implies a false idea of loyalty to Russia 
and an equally false idea of what it is in Fascism which every 
Socialist must oppose. I want to suggest that the real danger 
of Fascism is that it is not based on capitalist economics but 
on power economics, and that the difference between Germany 
and Russia lies not so much in their economic institutions but 
in the purposes for which those institutions are used. 

When we say that a country is capitalistic, we mean in the 
first place that the development of its industrial production 
and the flow of its investment are motivated by the quest 

x profits; in the second place, that its economic system is 

art of and dependent on the international credit system; and 

, the third place, that the owners and controllers of the means 

production have a predominant influence in the affairs of 

.¢ country. At least that is what we used to mean by 

ipitalism, before the National Socialists came along. In our 
criticism, for instance, of British institutions, we complained 
first that industrial production and investment were permitted 
to proceed without regard to public welfare and, in the second 
place, that big business could exert pressure on government 
and thus destroy the efficacy of democratic forms. 

In this article I am going to assume that Great Britain and 
France are still what we thought they were, capitalist States. 
But once I make this assumption, I get into difficulties because 
Nazi Germany fulfils none of my three principles of capitalism. 
Production and the flow of investment are no longer motivated 
by profit seeking, but almost completely regulated by a State- 
plan. In the international field the Nazis have not only broken 
with the credit system, but are attacking and exploiting it for 
political purposes, while at home the influence of the banker 
and the industrialist upon the direction of economic develop- 
ment has decreased steadily since 1933. The Nazis, who 
started as the servants of monopoly capitalism, are now its 
masters. 

These statements sound dogmatic, as dogmatic indeed as 
Mr. John Strachey’s. But they are supported by a considerable 
amount of evidence. Two recently published books, by 
Dr. Miithlen and Dr. Bruck, who have both made the exhaustive 
study of Nazi economy* which Mr. Strachey recommends, 
provide an astonishing wealth of data for the theory that Nazi 
economics are not capitalistic in any normal sense of the word, 
and that Wehrwirtschaft is sharply distinct from monopoly 
capitalism. 

Consider first the facts about investment and production. 
Under Dr. Schacht’s four-year plan and even more under the 
new plan of General Goring, the distribution of raw materials 
and of capital to the various industries is regulated not by 
market transactions but by State-planners. Investment does 
siot flow freely or stay idle as it pleases; it is regimented and 
conscripted. Not only does taxation absorb 60 per cent. of 
the net profits of industrial undertakings, but industries are 
compelled to erect gigantic unremunerative plants and often 
0 take on more labour than they can afford. If there are any 
profits left over, they are compulsorily absorbed into any 
concern which the State wishes to stimulate. In brief, not 
nly is production planned according to the political and 
nilitary requirements of the State, with no regard to whether 
‘uch production “ pays,” but prices are fixed for nearly all 
products by State officials. The money economy has been 












* Hitler’s Magician, Schacht. Miihlen. Routledge. 10s. 6d. Social 
and Economic History of Germany, 1888-1938. Bruck. University Press 
12s. 6d. 


of Cardiff. 


suspended, the open market tacitly abolished and the influence 
of the Stock Exchange is being steadily whittled away. I do 
not deny that there are still in Germany plenty of survivals 
of capitalism, but since Dr. Schacht’s defeat early this year, 
such survivals are rapidly disappearing. 

Germany is developing a political economy in the literal sense 
of those words. Her economics are being brought under the 
control of politicians and soldiers whose motive is not profit 
but power. Everyone, including industrialists, bankers, 
workers and peasantry, is set to work on jobs prescribed for 
them not by capitalistic requirements but by military needs. 
As Dr. Bruck points out, the Nazi plan derives not from 
Krupp and Thyssen, but from the wartime schemes of Walter 
Rathenau (a Jew !) and the socialist plans of Moellendorf, who 
invented Gemeinwirtschaft in 1918. The true difference 
between German and Russian economy is not that between 
monopoly capitalism and planning, but between an economy 
planned to raise the standard of living of a self-contained 
community and an economy planned by a bankrupt exporting 
State for the purpose of imperialist expansion. The Russian 
objective is simple and modified only by the requirements of 
defence ; the German plan of Autarkie is constantly modified 
as new areas of exploitation are added to the Reich ; its only 
constant is the determination to maximise the power of the 
State. Whereas monopoly capitalism considered political 
power as an instrument of capitalist development, the Nazis 
treat the banks and trusts as instruments of power-politics. 

We find the same thing in the international field. Germany 
and Russia alike have a State-control of currency and of 
imports and exports, and by introducing State-marketing 
have made foreign trade an instrument of foreign policy. 
But Russia’s gold supply enables her to avoid the barter system, 
which Dr. Schacht was forced to introduce. In their attitude 
to foreign capital, the Nazis have shown themselves far less 
reliable than the Bolsheviks. The latter defaulted once on 
their pre-revolutionary loans, but Dr. Schacht has managed to 
disguise his continuous default and thus to inveigle his creditors 
into financing his rearmament programme. Both States have 
defied international finance in fact, but while Germany (our 
defender against Bolshevism !) has exploited its divisions and 
played one creditor off against another, Russia honestly, if less 
ingeniously, alienated them all. Hitler’s Magician, Schacht 
contains far the best account of Nazi financial policy which 
I have read, and it shows that throughout his career, Schacht 
has acted not as a banker who reveres the holy laws of high 
finance, but as a politician daring enough to treat banking as a 
plain instrument of political intrigue, respectable enough to 
hoodwink the bankers and investors of other countries into 
believing that he was playing their game. If there is anyone 
cleverer than Litvinov, it is Schacht. 

Even Schacht, however, had some respect for financial 
proprietics. He obviously desired after a period of soi-disant 
Autarkie, to stcer Germany back into normal capitalism and 
regain the financial credit he had forfeited. But Schacht has 
been defeated this year, and the Army-Planners under General 
Goring are now in complete control. What was a temporary 
expedient of capitalist policy has now become the real dynam 
of German policy, and it is difficult to see how the Nazis a 
go back from power-economics to normal 
For the expedient succeeded beyond all dreams. The exporters 
of normal capitalist nations are being expelled from market 
after market by a State which can offer a 10-years’ agreement 
for the purchase of the total agricultural products of any 
Balkan country. While you can persuade the Bulgarians to sell 
you the whole of their onion crop and to expend a considerable 
portion of the price you pay on Nazi propaganda within 
Bulgaria, you are not likely to return to normal business 
methods, even if the whole business community is opposed to 
your policy. The Nazi State is now strong enough to stifle 
all business opposition and shrewd enough to leave its few rich 
men enormously rich. But the compensation which it pays 
to big business for expropriating it from power is tiny compared 
to that paid, for instance, by the L.P.T.B. to the investor. 
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The difference between the two sums shows the difference 
between the strength of the Nazi State and that of any 
democratic regime. 

To say, however, that Nazi economy in some ways resembles 
that of Russia does not mean that Hitler has gone Communist. 
Whatever the resemblances, there is an eternal gulf fixed 
between a totalitarian economy inspired by the ideal of social 
equality and one whose only motive is imperial power. The 
Russian worker had to pull in his belt for a time while he 
built the foundations of a new equalitarian prosperity ; but 
the German people have been regimented and starved by 
a new ruling caste in whose conception of the good life power 
economics and social inequality are essentials. It is possible 
that the rulers of Russia might forget their ideals, but there is 
no chance whatsoever of the Nazis suffering a conversion to 
Socialism. Only their liquidation would accomplish that in 
Germany. 

Let me summarise my conclusions. (1) The Nazi State is 
not the servant of big business, but is now strong enough to 
impose its will on big business. (2) Production and dis- 
tribution in the Third Reich are now planned by the National- 
Socialist State, and consequently consumption must also be 
planned. (3) The aim of this plan is the increase of the 
State’s power and its use either for military expansion in war 
o1 for politico-economic expansion in peace. Its imperialism, 
precisely because it is not the divided and anarchic imperialism 
of monopoly capitalism, but a planned imperialism, is infinitely 
more dangerous. (4) There is no economic reason why 
National-Socialism, once it has gained a territory (Central 
Europe and the Near East?) in which Autarkie is really 
possible, should continue to be aggressive. Were it not for 
the character and philosophy of its rulers, it might well, on 
reaching this point, use its planned economy to raise the 
standard of living within its Empire. (5) The Nazis will, 
however, almost certainly continue their expansion beyond the 
demands of economic necessity. This is because the dynamic 
of the Nazi State is not economic interest but the lust for 
power. Such a dynamic is anti-socialist and anti-democratic, 
but it is also anti-capitalist. R. H. S. CrossMAN 


A LONDON DIARY 


Vernon Bartlett’s election has put new heart into everybody. 
Of course he was an unusually good candidate, a familiar and 
popular voice on the wireless, and greatly aided, no doubt, 
by Hitler who could not have timed his pogrom better for the 
Bridgwater poll. I have been asking myself since Bartlett’s 
election how far this movement may spread, how far, that is, 
we may see in the near future the election of candidates who 
are not chosen primarily for their association with any party, 
but who are widely known to be good democrats and people 
who can speak with authority on some vital subject. There 
is an enormous floating vote which is fed up with all the old 
parties, strongly anti-Fascist and ready to support candidates 
of this kind. Such candidates need not be spell-binders and 
they certainly must not be tub-thumpers. I believe that one 
of Vernon Bartlett’s great assets was his capacity for applying 
on the political platform his broadcasting technique of reason- 
able, familiar exposition. ‘That is what people want. Our 
democracy is much better educated than most politicians 
imagine, and nothing annoys the electorate as much as a 
manner are a substitute for the carefully prepared speech, 
good information and a reasonable approach to problems that 
are worrying everybody. In present circumstances dog- 
matism and slogans alienate votes, and sincerity, candour and 
reasonable argument win them. 
* * * 


These reflections were confirmed by a letter from Tom 
Harrisson, whose “ Observers” went down to Bridgwater. “We 
have studied seven by-elections,” he writes, “and of all the 
candidates, Vernon Bartlett was the only one for whom none 


of the hundreds we interviewed expressed dislike or contemp: 
The general rule is for ill-feeling to gather as candidates score 
debating points, answer mystical questions, wisecrack abou; 
each other and make personal remarks about the party leaders. 
This is just part of the political routine which pervade; 
electioneering for no better reason than because it has alway 
done so. But Bartlett knew none of the political tricks. Under 
the sensible guidance of Acland and Easterbrook, he practical!) 
ignored home affairs, and simply gave first-class lectures op 
the international situation. He did not even attack Chamber- 
lain. His election sheet—the only political literature, by the 
way, which we have collected which is up to the standard of 
popular journalism—stated : 

Mr. Bartlett has some sympathy for Mr. Chamberlain who, 
believes, was rushed and bluffed into a completely wrong course 0‘ 
action. Mr. Bartictt’s own work at Munich kept him on the run fo: 
25 hours on end, and he knows that by that time he too might have 
made an unwise decision. 

There is no doubt that this sort of electoral decency went 
down. An observer noted one typical comment : 

Bartlett said Chamberlain was right. But Hitler wouldn’t have 
had a war, but a revolution in Germany. He spoke really nicc!; 


did, of Chamberlain, though he did not agree with him. | 
vote for Bartlett. 


* * * 


Tom Harrisson comments on the 84 per cent. poll, which 
must be a record for a sprawling agricultural constituency, and 
I think he is right in arguing that “the non-voter ” decided 
the issue. For Conservatism did not lose many votes, but 
Vernon Bartlett pulled out those souls who had not troubled 
to poll for many years. How lively the election was is shown 
by another witness, a baker with a round of his own in a group 
of Somerset villages. He told an observer: 

They had a rare meeting last night. Bartlett he knows what 
talking about. He told them that if the Mediterranean were attacked 
we couldn’t do nothing, that’s what stirred ’°em up. They're not 
like they used to be, “ what maister says is good enough for me.” 
They be getting more educated now. There’s lots of them Labour 
men, but they don’t shout about it . . . only Liberals have a chance 
—mind, I’m a Labour man. A farm labourer can’t get a tumip 
now for himself, they have to pay full price for all the milk they 
want. The farmers say they have to pay them wages (36 shillings’, 
so that’s all they get. What they don’t like, the farm labourers w! 
come in ’ere, is the long hours and the tied cottages. They know 
if they leave the job, well they lose their home, that’s the worst of it. 

But just hear them talk about that man Bartlett. He is a Liberal. 
He don’t half tell them what he knows. He told them straight that 
Hitler wouldn’t have had war, he would have give up he would, 
it was only bluff. He hev a big meeting he hev, more than th 
Tory, they had to stand outside. They all wanted to hear 
Nobody asks him any questions. They be feared, he know 
much. ; 

But perhaps the best comment which Mass Observation 
collected was of a farm labourer. Its queer confusion 0 
outrage at the national humiliation with domestic disconten' 
illustrates very vividly the state of public opinion, and proves 
that, if the politicians will only study the man in the street, 
a real democratic renaissance is still possible in this country. 
Here it is, just as it was taken down: 

Chamberlain was foxy, he diddled ’em out of a war. Hitler 
shooting, we’ve no guts now That wireless man was 
Never heard of him before. Say he writes for the papers, too 
They used to give a man a pint of cider to take a cow to someb 
bull, now they don’t like to have to pay for it being taken after w 
done, mister. They'd have you working for nothing, if they could 
long hours and low wages, and in their own cottages when 
can get you im "em. 

* n * 

The idiocy of the Daily Herald’s comment on the 
by-elections is too tragic for “This England.” H: 
secreted the result of Bridgwater on the outside column « 
back page, it wrote in its leader: “ Mr. Vernon Bartlett 
a brilliant personal triumph. ... The result at Walsall : 
superficially not so encouraging.” Notice the careless raptut’ 
of that word “ superficially.” Mr. Bartlett won an apparent 
hopeless seat, while the Labour candidate at Walsall came ™ 
more near recapturing a constituency held by Labour 1 
1929! No doubt the Herald is forced to take a strict p 
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line, but even political parties may gain by showing a little 
common sense, and I presume some members of the Executive 
expressed a surreptitious joy that Chamberlain had been 
defeated, when Mr. Dallas was not looking. Mr. Dallas, 
according to well-informed reports, regards it as “‘ treason” 
even to face the difficult decisions that may confront Labour 
in the near future. It is probably true that the chances, for 
better or worse, of a Left Coalition are small, but it is also 
certain that by Wednesday of this week most of the Labour 
leaders had woken up to the importance of Bridgwater and 
decided that the path of wisdom was at least to wink an 
eye at Independent Progressives in constituencies where 
Labour has no chance. 
*x . * 

Nazi pressure on the foreign press is steadily increasing. 
M. Bonnet, I gather, had actually prepared press decrees to 
please Hitler, but has withdrawn them in view of the Jewish 
outrages and the strength of popular feeling in France. The 
latest case I see is in Luxemburg where, as the result of German 
protests against a cartoon showing Hitler threatening Benes 
during the crisis, judicial proceedings, involving the whole 
issue of press freedom, are being taken against the Burgo- 
master of Esch. We may seem a long way from such dictator- 
ship here, but we recall that Ribbentrop suggested that various 
British newspapers and cartoonists should be censored as 
part of the price of appeasement and that there have been 
cases, Which Mr. Churchill no doubt had in mind in the 
solemn warnings he has uttered on this subject, in which 
the immense and elastic powers of the Official Secrets 
Acts have been used in the most menacing way against 
journalists, civil servants and authors. Mr. Dingle Foot’s 
Bill to amend one of the most objectionable features of the 
present Acts is now again being introduced into the House of 
Commons. The NEw STATESMAN AND NATION is publishing 
in about ten days’ time a pamphlet on this issue. It will ex- 
plain in non-legal language what restraints and pressures now 
operate on the press and the dangers of a censorship which 
may be more or less effective because not openly avowed. 

x . * 

Another important Bill that comes up this week and which 
may easily be overlooked in the crush of greater affairs, is 
the Access to Mountains Bill which is this time being intro- 
duced by Mr. Creech Jones. I discovered the importance 
of this Bill years ago when I lived on the edge of the Derby- 
shire mountains. Every week-end the offices and factories 
of Manchester and Sheffield poured out their thousands of 
young people in search of open country, friendship and fresh 
air. To me it always seemed an outrage that they should 
find angry game-keepers to drive them off the moorlands— 
almost as great an outrage as the enclosure of the sea coast of 
Devon and Cornwall by persons who see private property even 
inthe sands of the shore. Sir Charles Trevelyan used regularly 
to introduce the Access to Mountains Bill; it has behind it 
the enthusiasm of thousands of uninfluential people who are 
only asking to be considered as more important than so many 
giouse. 

* * * 

“What an appalling situation it is!” I said to a friend. 

“To support rearmament and contemplate a war makes me 


| feel like a murderer: to be a pure pacifist and argue that 


rather than run any risk we ought to hand Hitler anything 
he wants, including people who have trusted us and whom 
he wants to make slaves of, makes me feel even worse. Is it 
better to feel like a murderer or a skunk?” “ Yes,” said 
my friend, “the choice does look like that, because Hitler shows 
no signs of wanting any form of genuine settlement or economic 
conference such as I have always advocated. We all know 
the way to the peaceful and international State—but it is not 
tasy to see how you start there from the point we’ve reached. 
{am reminded of the reply I got in Ireland lately when I 
asked a man if he knew the way to Ballygoorlie. He said: 
‘Sure, I know the way to Ballygoorlie, but if I were going to 
Ballygoorlie, it is not from here I’d be starting!’ ” Critic 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Miss R. D. Faulder. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 

Extracts should not be sent without their context. The 
article or passage should be sent in full with the proposed 
excerpt marked. 


“I support the Prime Minister one hundred per cent.,” said 
Mr. Grant-Ferris. ‘“‘ Next to Our Lord, I think Neville Chamberlain 
is the greatest man who has ever lived in the world.”—Hornsey 
Fournal. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Chamberlain Peace 
China.—Advt. in Manchester Guardian. 


The Mayor then asked if an expenditure of £2,700 a year on an 
Art School was justified. Culture, he said, was something that was 
innate. It could not be superimposed.—Eastbourne Herald. 


Mrs. Chamberlain was told that the members of the Burrington 
(Somerset) Women’s Institute were anxious to make a patchwork 
quilt from shirts belonging to Cabinet Ministers.—Edinburgh Evening 
News. 


The popular account of King John’s financial dealings with Jewry 
is that he imprisoned wealthy Hebrews and had their teeth extracted 
in instalments until they yielded to his extortions. In all this, how- 
ever, there are extenuations for King John. The Government had 
to be maintained out of the royal patrimony. There was then no 
comprehensive and well-ordered system of rates and taxes. Nor 
did he deprive them of the means of livelihood or cause them to be 
“beaten up.” His tooth-drawing was not sadistic, but a practical 
and, comparatively, mild way of exercising financial pressure. There 
was nothing malicious or destructive in it.—Church Times. 


Without irreverence it may be urged that the same tender care 
should be bestowed upon this family A.R.P. guide, as was tradition- 
ally given to the family Bible.—Gloucester Citizen. 


DARK HOURS IN SLOVAKIA 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


Very little has come to light in the English Press about 
conditions in the eastern halt of Czechoslovakia since Munich 
—and even less since the Vienna award and the return of 
Southern Slovakia to Hungary. One reason for this is that 
public interest was concentrated on events in Bohemia, a part 
of the country aiways better-known west of the Rhine, 
another that by the time of Slovakia’s dismemberment a 
feeling of disillusionment and futility had made the British 
public lose interest in events that had been taken beyond their 
control ; but a third reason, and perhaps the most important, 
has been the extremely effective censorship clamped down by 
the new authorities of “liberated ” Slovakia. As one of the 
few special correspondents in the region while the Hungarian 
troops were pushing up to their new frontier, I had a particu- 
larly good opportunity of observing what “ appeasement ” 
looked like on the line of the Danube. 

Nobody who was acquainted with the Slovakia of the last 
few years can have viewed recent developments without 
horror and deep sadness. Little publicised, Slovakia was 
making immense strides forward, both culturally and materially, 
and a population that had been kept in an almost incredibly 
backward state by its former Hungarian rulers was rapidly 
receiving new schools and colleges and opportunities of 
advancement. The Hungarian minority, no doubt, had their 
grievances, and in the family quarrel between Czechs and 
Slovaks, by no means all the right was on the Czech side; but 
both Slovaks and Hungarians benefited from the Republic, 
in land reform, social legislation and material progress. 
Building activity was considerable, partly strategic, partly 
industrial, partly cultural: Bratislava, tolerant, lively, rapidly 
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modernising itself, was one of the most attractive cities in the 
Danubian area. 

Now that same Slovakia, mercilessly amputated by the 
Axis Powers with a cynical disregard of anything but their 
own struggle for position in the Balkans, seems, under the 
rule of a government that—according to this spring’s elections— 
can only represent a minority of the population, not only to be 
abandoning democracy, but also to be incapable of controlling 
the excesses of its own extremists. Among the Czechs, in spite 
of bitter disillusion, the traditions of Masaryk and Benes 
survive; ideals of civilisation and tolerance will remain in 
Bohemia, and if we do what we can to bridge the gulf created 
at Munich, we may still maintain friendship and help to 
preserve something of the spirit of Czech democracy. In 
Slovakia the rot has spread rapidly. 

Two official notices, published the morning I arrived, 
characterised the times through which the country is passing. 
One declared that “ without the knowledge of the Government ” 
members of the Hlinka Guard (Slovak Fascists) and German 
Ordner (storm-troopers) had been creating panic among the 
population. “It is strictly forbidden,” the order ran, “to 
search people’s pockets and take away valuables.” So serious 
has the lawlessness of the Hlinka Guards and the German 
storm-troopers become, that the Slovak Minister Teplansky 
broadcast this order in the name of the Government. Despite 
it, I saw Hlinka Guards openly searching all passengers at 
Bratislava station the same afternoon. I myself had my 
suitcase turned out, everything minutely searched and flung in 
disorder into the suitcase again. Both my British passport 
and a reference to the Government prohibition were only 
laughed at. Yet none of the passengers searched were going 
abroad—most of them were travelling on the Prague express, 
which was delayed ten minutes by the Guards, whose only 
authority was a blue and red armlet bearing the sign of the 
double cross. There was no warning, however, to travellers 
arriving in Bratislava that there would be any restriction 
placed on their taking out property when they left. During 
the period while I was there, no one was allowed to take out 
more than 500 crowns. A second Government order on the 
same day said that this restriction was never imposed by the 
Government, but that “ Hlinka guards and security organs call 
attention to suspicious persons, especially Jews, who take 
away considerable property which would damage Slovakia’s 
economy.” 

All along the main streets of Bratislava scores of fine shops 
stand with shattered plate-glass windows, the results of the 
recent anti-Semitic rioting. Other shops display protective 
placards stamped by the German N. Thousands of Jews of 
foreign origin have been, and are still being, rounded up and 
carried off to the territories which the Hungarians are occupying. 
A further order was issued to all police and gendarmerie stations 
on the Friday to round up all Jews with property and intern 
them with their families, “securing” their property. This 
order many prefects refused to obey on the grounds of its 
vagueness, and on Saturday it was rescinded. Most of those 
arrested under it were subsequently released, but the deporta- 
tion order was still being enforced when I left. 

Such unofficial excesses and official severities are known to 
be deeply deplored by the Premier, Father Tiso, but he has 
a difficult team to drive. One section of Slovak politicians, 
in their anxiety to secure Germany’s protection against Hun- 
garian demands, committed themselves so far to German plans 
for making Slovakia a German colony that they have now to 
take their orders from Berlin and Vienna. To remind them, 
across the Danube—opposite Bratislava’s promenade—the banks 
of the river in the suburb of Engerau, annexed by Germany 
under the Munich terms, are painted with such inscriptions as 
“The Fuhrer gives bread: Death to the Jews,” and by night 
a giant swastika glows. Another section seeks protection 
against Germany in a surrender to Hungary. Still another 
would grant a common frontier to Hungary and Poland at the 
expense of Ruthenia for the same reason. Father Tiso 
himself seeks orderly co-operation with Prague in rebuilding 


what Munich has left of the shattered Czechoslovak Republic, 
but the Catholics are in danger of losing power to the Fascists 
and German Nazis, who openly wear the swastika in the streets. 
It is believed that Tiso only secured an abatement of the worst 
excesses by the threat to resign ; for that the extremists are not 
yet quite ready. 

The excuse given for anti-Semitic excesses is that the Jews 
side with the Hungarians; two young Jews, one only two 
weeks in the country after five years in Palestine, have been 
under arrest as “leaders” of a Hungarian demonstration. 
No one can explain why the Jews should want to be joined 
to anti-Semitic Hungary. And in Budapest many people told 
me: “ When we march in, we must punish the Jews who have 
scandalously sided with the Slovaks against us.” The contrast 
between the completely orderly withdrawal of the Czecho- 
slovak forces before the Hungarian advance and the excesses 
of the Hlinka guards in the interior was striking. I had great 
difficulty in getting through the Hungarian lines from Komorn 
to Nove Zamky, at a time when it was still held by the Czechs; 
but, once through the lines, I found everything in order. 
There was no direct aeroplane or railway communication 
between Hungary and Czechoslovakia, and in Komorn 
Hungarian headquarters refused to give a permit to go through 
the lines. My Budapest chauffeur also refused to risk his life 
in the hands of the Czechs, but failed to notice a little group 
of Hungarian soldiers standing by a machine-gun ten miles 
before Nove Zamky. It was the last Hungarian outpost, 
although the Hungarian headquarters in Komorn had told us 
that Nove Zamky was already occupied. Suddenly came a 
challenge out of the darkness from another outpost with a 
machine-gun which was pointing the opposite way. It was 
the Czech rearguard. The chauffeur, terrified by Hungarian 
newspaper propaganda of Czech savagery, tried to turn his car 
and escape, but I jumped out quickly, and at once procured a 
permit from the Czech officer for him to return through thei 
lines after driving me in to Nove Zamky. 

In Nove Zamky the Czechs were forming up for a fresh 
withdrawal. The station booking offices were closed and the 
money removed, but one more train was running where the 
guard took money for tickets and carried it on to safety in 
Bratislava. All the remaining rolling stock was assembled 
into a long train and I left—one hour late—with the last of 
the Czechoslovaks, on the last Czechoslovak train which wil! 
ever run from Nove Zamky to Bratislava. 


ON BEING REMEMBERED 
“How nice to be remembered!” a woman said to me, 
looking radiantly happy. As she had got out of her car at 
a parking-place near Covent Garden, the attendant had said 
to her: “It’s eighteen months since you were here last. 
lady.” “ Two years and a half, I should say,” she corrected 
him. “No, lady,” he said, “eighteen months.” And the 
precision with which he remembered her gave her as much 
pleasure as a compliment from a king. There is nothing 
snobbish, indeed, in the delight human beings take in being 
remembered. It is pleasant to be remembered by a Prime 
Minister ; it is also pleasant to be remembered by a waiter. 
The ego expands under this always slightly astonishing 
flattery. You may not have visited a restaurant for years: 
you enter it with a feeling almost of guilt because of your 
long unfaithfulness ; yet, at sight of you, the head-waiter’s 
face lights up, he shows you to the table where you once used 
to sit, he welcomes you as one who has returned from pro- 
longed foreign travel, and no wine that you drink can rival 
in deliciousness the reminiscent warmth of his handshake 
and his talk. 

Many hotel-keepers, tobacconists and barmaids 
specialists in these feats of Pelmanism. I have gone into 4 
tobacconist’s where I had bought cigarettes many months 
before, and that only on two or three occasions, and, without 
Waiting to hear what brand of cigarettes I wanted, 
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tobacconist has produced a packet of the same make that I had 
previously asked for. I may have changed my brand in the 
interval—for I am as changeable as Don Juan in my search 
for the perfect cigarette—but, flattered by his remembering 
me, I have accepted without protest the cigarettes I have 
grown to dislike. There are men who are flattered, on going 
into a public-house, if the barmaid asks them: “ The usual ? ” 
The fact that their tastes have been remembered even for 
twenty-four hours gives them a sense of their extraordinary 
importance in the scheme of things. We do not analyse our 
pleasure in being remembered; but I imagine that, when 
this happens, each of us feels that it is something special to 
himself, something that does not happen to everybody. 
We are of the elect—not of the easily forgotten multitude. 

There are men who become balloons of pride even when a 
cloakroom attendant in a restaurant says: “ You don’t need 
a ticket, sir. Pll remember.” The thought of being, unlike 
the common ruck, remembered to the end of a meal, makes 
them walk on air as they move towards their table. 

It is odd that we should so enjoy being remembered, for 
we ourselves remember hundreds of people and our memory 
of them is not always flattering. Ifa man comes up to me at 
a party and says to me: “ You won’t remember me, I’m 
So-and-So,” I reply: “I remember you perfectly,” but I do 
not tell him whether my memory of him is agreeable or dis- 
agreeable. Such optimists are human beings, however, 
that they usually take it for granted that, if they are remem- 
bered at all, it must be for something agreeable. Or it may be 
that we do not think of ourselves as agreeable or disagreeable 
but simply as persons, and all that we ask is that our 
names or our faces should leave at least a faint impression 
on the memories of other people. It is a foolish ambition, 
for the strength of memory varies from person to person, and 
there is no reason to be proud of being remembered by some- 
body who remembers everything. It was said of Lord Salis- 
bury, when he was Prime Minister, that he could not re- 
member the faces even of the ministers in his own Cabinet. 
One might have plumed oneself on being remembered by such 
aman as that. King Edward VII, on the other hand, was said 
never to forget a face: there was not much ground for 
elation in being remembered by him. Yet many men did 
feel this elation, deceiving themselves into the belief that 
they had been picked out of the crowd for special notice. 

As I get older, I find it more difficult to remember people 
after one or two meetings. Even when I remember their faces, 
I cannot always remember their names. This becomes em- 
barrassing when one has to introduce one of them to some- 
body. One has to introduce a man simply as “ Mr. Mumble- 
mumble-mumble.” If the woman to whom you introduce 
him is lacking in intelligence and says: “I’m sorry, I didn’t 
catch the name,” one can only clear one’s throat and repeat 
with a still more indistinct utterance: “ Mr. Mummel- 
mummel-mummel.” Fortunately, when I am entrapped in 
such a situation, I can take courage from the knowledge that 
many people regard me as at the best of times semi-inaudible. 

If we were honest, we should say frankly: “ I’m sorry, I 
have a hopeless memory, I can’t remember your name.” But 
we cannot be honest, knowing how many people resent having 
their names forgotten. Many charming people, of course, take 
it for granted that no one remembers them and mention their 
names without waiting to see whether they are known. How 
wise they are, for names are as easily forgotten as lines of 
poetry, and to forget them is no evidence of lack of appre- 
ciation. Even these charming people however look brighter 
when it is made clear that they are remembered. In the eyes 
of almost all men and women, to be remembered is a boon 
and to be forgotten a bane. 

When I return to the scenes of my youth, I confess I look 
about for the faces of those who will remember me, if it is 
only the face of the tipsy, red-headed grocer with the cockatoo 
curl. I walk through streets where I once recognised every 
fifth face, and see only the faces of strangers. I set out for 
the tobacco-shop where the proprietor used to be able to tell 





at a glance whether the customer would buy a two-ounce 
tin of tobacco or only a box of matches. (“ Here comes a 
box of matches,” he would say viciously as a swell in Norfolk 
jacket and knee-breeches would enter. “ Thank you, sir,” 
he would say with a sardonic look, taking the penny.) The 
shop is gone ; the hater of matches probably dead. It is the 
same all along the street. The chemist, the confectioner, 
the hosier, have vanished, and men who do not remember 
me have taken their places. I have a feeling of being utterly 
forgotten in the place I remember most vividly and with the 
greatest affection. Ghosts walk the streets, and I can see 
them at every corner, but ghosts are no substitute for living 
human beings with their remembering faces. 

Such is the passionate desire for being remembered that 
many people, on returning from a holiday, are conscious of 
a pang even if the cat seems to have forgotten them. Whether 
the majority of cats remember their owners or not, I do not 
know. I have seen one cat racing across a garden to greet a 
child after a long absence, obviously as faithful in its memory 
as the dog of Ulysses. On the other hand, I have known 
many cats who would scarcely deign to open an eye to grect 
a returned traveller who had squandered years of devotion 
on them. There is no greater proof of the unselfishness of 
human beings than their affection for that ungrateful animal, 
the cat. 

Almost as strange as the desire to be remembered by car- 
park atiendants or cats is the desire to be remembered by 
posterity. It is surely the greatest of all vanities to wish to 
be praised in one’s grave by generations of whose taste, 
politics and morals one would probably strongly disapprove. 
If one believes that the soul is immortal, such praise must 
appear trivial. If one believes that death ends all, it must 
end the capacity for enjoying praise. The human being is 
not reasonable, however. He enjoys the thought of being 
remembered in history, even though he knows that half of 
those who are thus remembered are remembered with dis- 
like. Apart from this, according to some authorities, posterity 
has a way of remembering all wrong, and good men like 
Richard III are remembered as bad, and bad men are re- 
membered as good. Is it worth being remembered by such 
distorters of the truth? About as much, I imagine, as it is 
worth being remembered by a car-park attendant. All we 
know is that it—or the thought of it—gives us pleasure. ‘‘ How 
nice,” said the woman, “to be remembered.” Who but a 
misanthropist will contradict her ? ¥, & 


WE’LL GO NO MORE 
A-ROMEING 


The Italian Government never intended to send air reinforcements 
compensatory to the infantry withdrawn.—Prime Minister, Novem- 
ber 2nd. 

Although Italy has withdrawn 10,000 worn-out troops from Spain, 
from middle of September to middle of October she sent 49 planes, 
5,009 fresh troops and thousands of tons of war material.—Dai/y 
Telegraph, November 22ncé 


So, we'll go no more a-meeting, 
A plan for Spain to find, 
Though Rome be still a-cheating, 
And our hearts are still as kind. 


For the mask outwears the face, 
And the breach wears out the ban, 
And the facts must change the case 
And the Pact consume the plan. 


Though our way be still as winding 
And our goal be still as plain, 
Yet we'll go no more a-finding 
A formula for Spain. 
SAGITTARIUS 
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Correspondence 
LABOUR POLICY 


S1ir,—Your issue of last week confronted us with two surprises. 
Mr. Cole, of all people, poured a douche of tepid water on the 
prospects of a People’s Front, though even after his destructive 
analysis, he remained its cautious adherent. And then Mr. 
Gordon Walker while stressing several important reservations, 
turned out to be a partisan of the idea. 

One may agree that there are dangers in sporadic and unorganised 
progressive candidatures. For my own part I am more disposed 
to welcome this sign of vitality among the rank and file. Faced 
with the inertia of Transport House, they thought more of the 
perils that face democracy than of the restrictions and vetoes of 
party discipline, and at Bridgwater they improvised a brilliantly 
successful demonstration against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
Their action was, I believe, typical of the feeling that now 
dominates the active workers in the constituencies. As chairman 
of the unofficial conference, attended by 120 constituency Labour 
Parties, that met on October 23rd in London, I was deeply 
interested in their spontaneous expression of opinion. The 
organisers of the Conference had asked for collaboration among 
all sections of the Opposition only on the single issue of Spain. 
But out of the resolutions and amendments sent in by a large 
number of parties there emerged the much bolder motion which 
the Conference ultimately adopted. It called for “a People’s 
Government, led by the Labour Party, based upon a broad union 
of all the progressive forces in the country.” This is to-day the 
demand of the active vanguard among the workers of the Party. 
Unorganised progressive candidatures are not its ideal. It asks 
the Labour Party to lead. But until some leadership is forth- 
coming, local initiative is a sign of health. 

Mr. Cole’s article, it seemed to me, laid too little stress on the 
psychological effects that would follow an agreement on policy 
between the Labour and Liberal parties. A feeling of helpless 
depression has settled on most of us because we know that failing 
a miracle, without the capture of some rural seats, Labour unaided 
cannot win a general election. We see on the Front Bench no 
magician capable of miracles. But in alliance with the Liberals 
this adventure in the green counties, above all, may be within our 
reach. The proof of that statement is not to be sought merely 
in an analysis of electoral returns. A new fact in our national life 
would confront everyone of us on the day these two parties agreed 
on a common programme and took a pledge of mutual aid in the 
constituencies. At once the possibility of victory would give us a 
stimulus that we have lacked for many a year. This would 
influence not merely the active workers but the average voters 
on the fringe of our parties. For the first time it would dawn 
on this average man that when we declare that democracy and 
our national independence are in danger, we really mean what we 
say. So long as we are content to make our customary routine 
motions in fratricidal competition, he will not believe us. 

Mr. Gordon Walker wisely insists that the foreign policy we 
oppose is that of a class. It follows that Labour must preserve 
not only its organisation but the direction of its domestic policy. 
Fortunately the Liberal Party, purged of its office-seekers and its 
plutocrats in a series of secessions, would welcome a bold policy 
of social reform. Nor would it shrink, if its abler, younger men 
fairly represent it, even from some measures of socialisation. It 
would not be reckless to discuss in conference with the Liberals 
the socialisation of the armaments industry, some steps towards 
the national ownership of agricultural land, the nationalisation 
of the Bank of England and even the socialisation of the coal 
mines. In return they would fairly ask for some measure of 
electoral reform. 

So soon as the leaders of the Labour Party are ready in principle 
.o abandon the old attitude of sectarian isolation, a meeting to 
explore the possibility of agreement on a short-term programme, 
covering domestic as well as foreign and imperial policy, would be 
the natura! next step. We should not forget that while we may 
have to curtail our own paper programme, we stand to gain not 
merely an otherwise unattainable majority, but also formidable 
backing against the sabotage of the City and the Lords. 

The doubts of both writers as to the wisdom of welcoming the 
support of the Tory rebels will be widely shared. One may prefer 
these aristocratic Tories, who at least have spirit, to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s following. But their prime concern is not to make a stand 
for democracy against Fascism: it is to defend the Empire they 


own. The first step, therefore, is to agree with the Liberals on 
a common basis of policy, at home as well as abroad. If that 
should then commend itself to some far from typical Tories, their 
votes and their talents should be welcomed. Finally, no effective 
resistance to the Fascist Axis is possible without Russian support. 
If we hold out one hand to the Liberals, we must extend the other 
to the Communists. H. N. BRAILSFORD 
37 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W.3. 





S1r,—At the 1935 election, many of my friends and I voted for 
the Conservative candidate in our constituencies, believing, as 
Mr. Chamberlain wrote in his own election address: “ That the 
preservation of the League of Nations is the keystone of the 
Government’s policy.” But we do not understand the policy of 
appeasement which has been substituted, because we can see no 
difference between the ultimatum of Godesberg—against the 
acceptance of which Mr. Chamberlain was prepared to fight— 
and the dictated terms of Munich. 

Mr. Cole’s article in your issue of November 19th does noi 
recognise the strength of the opposition to this policy of appease- 
ment amongst the Conservative electors. If his attitude is main- 
tained officially, there will be no other choice at the next election 
for this Conservative opposition in many constituencies but thai 
of supporting the National candidate and hoping for a change oi 
policy or of voting Labour as a gesture of disapproval. 

May I suggest that the Labour Party now has a real chance to 
lead this country? The present National Government attained 
power under the nominal leadership of a former Labour leader. 
Might not this process be reversed ? E. MONTGOMERY 

2 Downing Court, 

Grenville Street, W.C.1. 


A SPONTANEOUS OUTBURST OF 
INDIGNATION 


Si,—After an interval of eighteen months I returned recently 
to that part of the Rhineland where I spent many years as a child, 
to visitold friends. On Tuesday, November 8th, I moved on to 
stay with a young married couple not many miles from Cologne. 

I believe it is generally realised in England to-day that the 
abominable brutalities carried out against the Jews and their 
property was the organised work of the “‘ Nazi Teufel,” as I heard 
them so frequently described during that week ; but the plea of 
so many German friends has been to “ make England understand 
please, that this is not the work of the German people—we are 
horrified at what the Nazis have done to our Jewish friends—we 
are not such barbarians,” that I hope my personal experiences and 
knowledge of what took place may be able to do this for them. 

On the Wednesday morning our breakfast was interrupted 
by the crash of breaking glass, and on going to the window we saw 
a lorry drawn up by a little general store. A party of about 15 
S.A. men, most of them in uniform and armed with sticks with 
a heavy metal knob, were smashing the windows of the shop, and 
then proceeded to scatter the stock into the road. After com- 
pletely wrecking the shop they got into the lorry and drove off. 

A few minutes later a heavy cloud of smoke rose from a street 
a short distance away. As we learnt later, this had been a drapery 
and furnishing business run by Jews. The bedding, etc., was 
thrown out into the street after the smashing process had been 
carried out and then all was set alight. 

Meanwhile, from the small general store, the son of the Jewish 
proprietor came out and commenced to gather up the wreckage 
from the street, while the sympathetic crowd that had collected 
stood, stunned and uncomprehending, unable to realise what had 
been done and why. 

Suddenly the lorry swept round the corner and again drew up 
Some of the S.A. men jumped out and commenced to beat the 
young Jew. At that moment the aged proprietress, white as 2 
sheet but unflinching, came out of her ruined shop and, standing 
between the youth and his attackers, faced them. One of the men 
raised his stick and seemed about to strike her, but, apparently 
called back by the leader, let his arm drop to his side, and all re- 
turned to the lorry and drove off 

Later in the morning we drove into Cologne and there found 2 
similar tale of destruction by the same methods. In each case 
the lorry or the party arrived, mostly in uniform but with a portion 
of the S.A. men in civilian clothes. There were never any police 
on the scenes during the wrecking, although they sometimes 
appeared a few minutes after the wrecking parties had moved off 
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The general public, which collected as the sounds of smashing 
commenced, stood incredulous and shocked to see the senseless 
brutality and destruction that was carried out. 

We saw sights that morning that will not fade from my memory. 
As we approached one square a lorry of S.A. men drove past at 
a furious pace. Tied to the back of the lorry was a small two- 
wheeled cart and alone, clutching the sides, sat an elderly Jew. 

The historic synagogue in the Glockengasse, smouldering 
and entirely burnt out, with the glorious old stained-glass windows 
utterly destroyed. The new synagogue in the Konigsplatz also 
burnt out, wooden seats piled in the roadway, Rabbi’s vestments, 
altarcloths, even sacred vessels and the golden book of the Com- 
mandments thrown on top, the whole senselessly burnt. Gar- 
ments of resident Jews and vestments were thrown into the branches 
of the trees and left for three days, when the Jews were permitted 
to bring them down. Furniture and bedding from doctors’ and 
other private houses thrown from windows into the street, piled 
there and burnt. The Altstadt, with every Jewish shop in senseless 
and wanton destruction. Markant’s magnificent store in the 
Schildergasse, with a wonderful display of porcelain, glass, antique 
Chinese vases, all three storeys of the store utterly wrecked (450,000 
marks value of stock destroyed here). Speiers (also Schildergasse), 
world-known for shoes and leather work, many splendidly fitted 
stores in the Hohestrasse, including two of the finest fur shops in 
Cologne—all smashed and the stock scattered. 

It was the work, not of normal citizens, not of the men of 
Cologne, but of the gangs of inhuman fanatics that I saw so many 
times that day driving in lorries. 

Yes, there was a “ spontaneous outburst of indignation” in 
Germany that day; but it didn’t start at 4 a.m. in the morning 
throughout Germany. It came in the afternoon when, after 12 
hours of insensate destruction by the Nazi gangs, Dr. Goebbels 
on the radio explained it as the work of the people of Germany 
and ordered that it must cease forthwith. 

It was then that I witnessed among my personal friends the 
spontaneous indignation—that such doings as they had witnessed 
that day should be ascribed to the German people. 

It needed no broadcast to stop that sack of the Jews. Instruc- 
tions could have been quietly issued for it to cease through the 
same channels that had issued the orders for its commencement 
before dawn on that fatal day. The broadcast will prove one day 
to have been a blunder. I was relieved to find on my return to 
England that it had failed to deceive any country into believing 
that it was the work of the German people. And for the people 
of Germany themselves, stunned and horrified at the Nazi ven- 
geance on the Jews, the attempt by Goebbels to put the respon- 
sibility on them will not be forgiven nor forgotten. 

Conversation for the rest of the week could not get away from 
the terrible scenes of that day, but from the daily life of my friends 
and their friends I realised that conditions have become con- 
siderably worse and less endurable than in 1937. There is more 
fear, more distrust, more suspicion of spying for the regime even 
among intimate friends. The “ Eintopf” levy is now 1 mark 
weekly, 50 pfennig for Winterhilfe in Germany, 50 pfennig for the 
Sudetens. The flour is abominable, a lumpy unworkable sub- 
stance that turns the grey of cement when milk or water is added. 
The meat, whether fresh or frozen, is, due to the inferior cattle 
food, spongy and most unpleasant. The butter ration is } Ib. 
per person per week, but can by no means be obtained with any 
regularity. Raw materials are unobtainable for many small 
manufacturers—an illusory and inadequate ration of material 
for delivery in six months’ time is held out, but no suggested 
solution of how to tide over a winter of extreme hardship and diffi- 
culty is offered. 

I talked freely with old friends, people in many walks of life— 
some I knew in the past as believers in the Nazi regime even three 
years ago. I found not one sign of a united people following that 
political ideology to-day. G. B. 


THE NEW CRIME BILL 


S1r,—In your note headed “ A First-class Bill,” you state that 
the proposal to give local justices power to inflict Borstal sentences 
for small offences will have to be very carefully examined. Surely 
it should be strenuously opposed. A Borstal sentence is three 
years detention ; it also involves a further year on licence during 
which the delinquent may be recalled to the Institution for another 
year’s detention ; it may therefore be said in one sense that the loss 
of liberty can extend to five years in all. A court of summary 
jurisdiction is a quite unsuitable tribunal to be entrusted with 
such powers of punishment over offenders between 16 and 21 


who may only have been con~‘cted for the first time of some 
trifling offence. Vague quali/.cations as to the offender’s “ char- 
acter or habits” are no safeguard zt all. The results of Borstal 
detention are not so good as to make us wish that Borstal sentences 
should be lightly passed on an ever-increasing number of youths 
and girls, The number who are re-convicted after they are re- 
leased on licence is depressingly large. This is no reflection on 
the staffs of the Institutions, but results from the massing together 
of hundreds of young people who have had the misfortune to pass 
through the Courts and also from the great handicap in finding 
satisfactory employment which inevitably attaches to Borstal 
boys. CxLarA D, RACKHAM 
Cambridge. 





Sir,—The chorus of praise now swelling up in all so-called 
humanitarian circles over the Criminal Justice Bill is no doubt 
joined in heartily by the gangsters and garrotters whose operations 
have some part of the press to themselves nearly every day. In 
fact—as if to celebrate the proposed abolition of the cat—-they 
have indulged in at least two brutal hold-ups since the introduction 
of the Bill a week ago ; and we are probably in now for a positive 
orgy of such crimes. 

I note that at present you do not go further than to set down 
the bare terms of the new legislation as it affects the infliction of 
corporal punishment, and may be reserving a more extended 
comment. But there is one differentiation about this cat business 
that surely sticks out a mile. Flogging is to be administered only 
for attacks on warders in prison. So it comes to this. The prison 
authorities, who have all the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men behind them, and can whistle for armed assistance at the 
slightest sign of violence on the part of a prisoner—these alone 
will have power in the future to order a flogging. The judges will 
have none. If a defenceless shopkeeper has his head bashed in, 
or his eye knocked out, or a clerk carrying his firm’s money in the 
street is set upon, robbed and left for all but dead, the utmost 
that the law will be able to impose if the culprit is caught is a 
term of imprisonment in one of our new “ home from home ”’ 
gaols. Many of these fellows openly boast that they can do that 
“on their heads.” And when they come out they can go and 
pick up the swag which has been safely stowed away. 

There is too much mush talked nowadays about “ reforming 
the criminal,” and not injuring his “ self-respect” by the 
** indignity ” of the cat-o’-nine tails. It is always the brutal thug 
who is the object of our solicitude—seldom his helpless victim. 
This seems to me to be humanitarianism gone mad. Why should 
these gentry be spared the “ indignity ” of a damned good hiding, 
be cosseted in gaol, and even, in some cases—as it is now proposed 
—be treated merely as “mental patients”? We have much 
judicial evidence to show that flogging does act as a deterrent of 
the “ robbery-with-violence ” type of crime. But I don’t care 
if it doesn’t. Each case of this kind ought to be dealt with on its 
demerits, irrespective of whether it incites or deters a similar 
crime being committed by somebody else. 

The more sentimental species of criminal “ reformer” is fond 
of that blessed word, “ pathology.” The garrotter is not really 
wicked—he is simply the victim of a mental kink, and should be 
sent away to a “home.” Good. I suggest that the homes of 
the “‘ reformers ” themselves be utilised for a start. If we proceed 
much farther in the direction of making everything comfortable 
for the criminal his lot will tend to be more enviable than is that 
of thousands of poverty-stricken but law-abiding citizens who 
need no repentance of this kind. 

The provisions made in the Bill for safeguarding the youthful 
offender from the humiliation and disgrace of a prison sentence 
are all to the good. The tender plant, however “ weedy ” at the 
beginning, should not be subjected to the rough climate of life in 
gaol, even when it has wireless laid on. But the incorrigibies 
among the sand-bagging, knuckle-dusting gangster fraternity 
should be given a taste of their own medicine. It may not deter 
them from doing it again; but it will, at least, prevent them 
from becoming contemptuous of justice and the law—which is, 
I am afraid, what will happen when they know that, whatever 
violence they use to attain their ends, they can never again be 
confronted with the cat. HuBERT WARING 

23 Fursby Avenue, Church End, Finchley, N.3. 


{We print this letter as a perfect example of the type of loose and 
misinformed sentiment to which we refer in our Ieading articic 
this week. It would be an interesting and uscful study to 
examine in detail the jumble of prejudices, traditional illusions and 
misconceptions shown in this letter.—Epb., N.S. & N.] 
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WHY NOT A UNITED IRELAND ? 


Sir,—May I have your permission to reply to two corres- 
pondents—Mr. Henry Harrison and Mr. E. L. Mallalieu, who 
made attacks on Northern Ireland. 

It is said that we abolished Proportional Representation and 
“‘jerrymandered ”’ the constituencies in order to victimise the 
Roman Catholic or Nationalist minority. Nothing of the sort. 
The first two General Elections for the Northern House of 
Commons were conducted by means of Proportional Representa- 
tion. It was found, however, to be a cumbersome and costly 
method of clection and we abolished it. We resorted to single- 
member constituencies and the redistribution of seats was 
carried out in such a way as to ensure that the minority would 
have as many representatives as they had under P.R. They have 
now the same number of members as previously. So much for 
that complaint. As regards local district divisions which elect 
urban and rural councils, we appointed the Deputy Recorder of 
Belfast—a distinguished lawyer—to deal with the matter. He 
held courts in various places in order to readjust the boundaries 
and invited people to attend to give evidence. What occurred ? 
The Nationalists boycotted him just as they boycotted our Parlia- 
ment in the first instance. Then they complained when his 
decisions were not to their liking. 

Reference is made to “ partition ” as if we were responsible for 
it. The partitioners were those who wanted to break away— 
and in fact have broken away from the United Kingdom. We 
bitterly opposed Home Rule, but at the urgent request of the 
British Government, we accepted the Parliament offered to us 
under the Act of 1920. How did the people in the South who 
clamoured for Home Rule treat that Act? They scorned it and 
treated it with absolute contempt, though it gave them a larger 
measure of Home Rule than they had ever been offered before. 
‘They then proceeded to carry out a violent agitation and the result 
was that an Anglo-Irish Treaty was entered into between the 
British Government and accredited representatives of Southern 
treland. This Treaty was signed in 1921 and recognised the 
principle of partition. 

Under this Treaty a Boundary Commission was set up. But 
Ulster had nothing whatever to do with that Commission and 
ceclined to appoint a representative. The Free State appointed 
a representative. The Commission sat for about a year, took 
evidence from many witnesses and visited the Border Counties. 
When its report was ready for publication the representative of the 
Free State withdrew, because the report was not in accord with 
their expectations. They anticipated that large tracks of Northern 
Ireland would be transferred to the Free State. In this they were 
disappointed and consequently the report was never issued. An 
agreement was then entered into between the three Governments— 
the British Government, the Free State Government and the 
Ulster Government in December, 1925, whereby the area of 
Northern Ireland as fixed by the Act of 1920 was allowed to stand. 
This was a free acceptance of Partition by the Free State Parliament. 
Yet we are told’ that Partition never received the consent of 
Southern Ireland. Partition cannot now be abolished without 
the consent of the two Parliaments concerned. 

Complaint is made about the Special Powers Act. No law- 

iding citizen objects to this Act, for the simple reason that it 
only operates against those who are connected with disloyal 
crganisations, and use violence as a means to achieve thcir 
political ends. 

It is alleged that our Constabulary Force was recruited on 

ctarian grounds. What are the facts? When the Ulster 
Varhament was established we had to form a new Police Force 
in place of the old Royal Irish Constabulary. A Committee was 

et up to consider the whole matter and on that Committee there 
was no Government representative. The Committee brought in 
1 report recommending that two-thirds of the places should be 
given to Protestants and one-third to Roman Catholics. The 
Roman Catholics by direction of their Party refused to join. 
‘They wanted to smash the Ulster Government instead of giving 
it their help. Now we have complaints that the Roman Catholics 
have not got their fair share of representation in the Police Force. 

If Ulster is the bigoted place that your two correspondents 
allege, why do the Nationalists remain here ? Some years ago 
when similar imaginary grievances were being broadcast, the 
members of the Nationalist Party in the House of Commons were 
asked by the Government to supply them with the names of those 
who were anxious to get out of Ulster and into the Free State. 


‘The Government offered to arrange for them an exchange of 


holdings with Protestants who desired to transfer from the Free 


State to Ulster; but up to the present not one name has been 
supplied, for the simple reason that not a Northern Nationalist 
wishes to transfer to the Free State or Eire. 

Your space will not permit me to deal with the one-sided and 
misleading report of the self-styled Council of Civil Liberties, 
our educational system which is more generous to sectarian 
schools than the system in England, the alleged favouritism in 
Government appointments and other points raised by your 
correspondents. A. WILSON HUNGERFORD 

Unionist Headquarters, 

3, Glengall Street, 
Belfast 


MUNICH AND THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


Sir,—Once again an international crisis has been averted by 
the admirable self-restraint of the Czech national character. The 
scene of the incident was the British Museum. In a case con- 
taining a collection of Bronze Age relics from Central Europe is 
an exhibit unearthed, according to its label, at Komorn (Hungary). 
Komorn is, in fact, in Hungary. To be exact, it was ceded by 
Czechoslovakia a few weeks ago. 

A visitor from Czechoslovakia, noticing this, could not help 
admiring the promptness of the Museum authorities in adjusting 
themselves to the changing map of Europe. But admiration 
turned to righteous indignation when he noticed two nearby 
exhibits labelled from Pressburg (Hungary) and from Schemnitz 
(Hungary). With a caustic comment that the British Museum 
out-Chamberlained Chamberlain, he explained that even in her 
most far-reaching demands Hungary had not laid claim to these 
two incontestably Czech-Slovak towns. 

A moment’s reflection convinced us that the Museum’s cata- 
loguers were not one move ahead of the map-makers of Europe, 
but two moves behind. The Hungary to which they referred 
was that of the Habsburg Empire. 

The Museum, I suggest, must look to its Jabels. An indication 
that it may already be doing so is provided in the offending 
exhibition case itself by the presence of a small notice in red, 
“In Progress of Rearrangement,” which would be reassuring if 
one knew for certain whether that notice itself was pre-war or 
post-Munich. K. 


Miscellany 


TO A CHILD LISTENING 


Marcarert, what are you listening to 
With head bent and face intent ? 

Is the wind rustling something new, 

As coming and going it swells and dies 
In the pine-tree tops, now far now near, 
Earnest, wild monotonies, 

Tranquil mirth or whispered fear ? 


Or are you gazing and listening 

Into some silence of your mind, 

Where child-thoughts dream with unfurled wing. 
Waiting like new-hatched butterflies 

Till the warm sun quickens them to rise 
Flaunting their gay hues on the wind ? 


Or is it some far voice you hear 
Telling of happiness unknown, 
Richer than ever dreams have shown, 
Some call to the heart from friends more kind 
Than any here, from a land more fair 
Than this place of waiting and hope and care ? 
R. C. TREVELYAN 


A MISTAKE 


W Hen I have a day off, I always try to get out of town. The 
country air, they say, is very good for you. The air of pine 
forests, especially, is said to be wholesome for the lungs. 
So the doctors say. As for myself, I don’t really know. I 
rather doubt it, 
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The trouble is that getting out of town is an awful business. 
There are generally too many people on the train. They 
push you about, sit on you without apologising, drop their 
baskets and parcels on your head. ... And though the 
country air may do you good in the end, you’re sure to catch 
some infection on the way there. 

Last time I went to the country the train was chock-a-block 
with people long before we started. Then, at the last moment, 
on got a fellow, and an old woman with him. He as some- 
what of a dandy, quite smartly dressed, and had a little 
moustache. The woman was just an ordinary old 
woman. She carried two large bundles and a huge wicker 
basket. 

In fact, it was she who got in first, with her luggage. The 
fellow with moustache got in after her. 

The old woman struggled on in front, and he followed her 
sort-of negligently, and ordered her about. 

“Look out,” he shouted. “ Hold the basket straight ! 
You'll spili everything on to the floor. Now push it under 
the seat. D’you hear me, you pigheaded fool? Don’t put 
that bundle on the passengers’ laps... . Put it on their 
heads for the time. Wait until I lift it up to the rack. 
Devil take you! Can’t you understand what I’m 
saying? ...” 

Of course, the passengers began to feel that the fellow’s 
behaviour wasn’t right, that important regulations of the 
Labour Code were being broken. An old domestic worker was 
being maltreated by an unscrupulous employer. 

Some began to show their disapproval, and to say out loud 
that the man ought to be pulled up and taught a lesson. How 
could he be allowed to treat a servant in this fashion, and 
order her to lift heavy bundles, and put them or the heads 
of the citizens without assistance ? Such things are forbidden 
by the Labour Code. 

The passengers who were sitting by the window grew 
more and more restive. 

“ This,” they said, “is a downright exploitation of a super- 
annuated individual. He has no right to shout at her and to 
order her about in a public place. It is humiliating to her 
proletarian dignity.” 

Suddenly, one of the passengers, a rather excitable fellow, 
got up and walked up to the man with the moustache. He 
grabbed him by the shoulder, and looked him straight in the 
face. 

** Such actions cannot be tolerated,” re said. “ This is 
shameless enslavement of a free individual. We cannot have 
this in a Socialist State.” 

The fellow changed colour, and stepped back a little. Then 
he recovered somewhat, and began to argue. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “this has nothing to do with 
Socialism. I’m simply going to Leningrad with my mother. 
It is rather insulting of you to suggest that I’m breaking the 
Labour Code regulations.” 

Naturally, this reply caused general embarrassment. The 
passengers felt that they had no business to interfere with a 
man’s private domestic affairs. They found themselves in a 
very awkward situation. They had been thinking that the 
old woman was the fellow’s domestic servant, and she turned 
out to be merely his mother. 

The excitable passenger was the only one who stuck up 
for himself. 

“You ought to have declared this as soon as you got in,” 
he said. “ Otherwise, how the devil are we to know? She 
carries no label] on her.” 

A little later, however, having got to his seat, he added: 
“ T apologise, though. We didn’t know she was your much- 
respected mother. We thought she was something different. 
In fact, we took her for a domestic worker. You must forgive 


ra 


But the fellow with the moustache could not get over the 
insult until the end of the journey. 

“An impossible state of affairs,’ he grumbled. “A man 
cannot go on a journey without being interfered with, even 


when his ticket is in order. I say, Mother, look out! Put 
your foot on that bundle so that it doesn’t get pinched. As 
to the Labour Code regulations, perhaps I know them better 
than anyone here. Perhaps I am an old revolutionary, who'd 
been living in Leningrad since 1917 . . .” 

The passengers sat still, and avoided Jooking at the man whom 
they had so seriously insulted. MICHAEL ZOSHCHENKO 

(Translated by ELisaveTa FEN). 


THE MOVIES 


“Lenin in October,” at the Film Society 
“Free to Live,” at the Regal 


The new Film Society season promises well; among the 
films they expect to show are Pierre Colombier’s Jgnace (with 
Fernandel), Leni Riefenstahl’s Olympiad, and the Soviet 
Lone White Sail. Last Sunday the season opened with an 
extremely interesting programme. First came one of the 
most painful films I have ever seen—a simple record of the 
bombing of Canton which cannot fail to arouse disgust for 
Japanese aggression wherever it is shown; then News for the 
Navy, a pleasant G.P.O. documentary directed by Norman 
McLaren. 

The principal film was Mikhail Romm’s Lenin in October, 
an absorbing account of those half-open, half-secret activities 
that immediately preceded the Bolshevik overthrow of the 
Provisional Government. This period has already been 
treated on the screen in Eisenstein’s celebrated October ; 
but where Eisenstein depicted with broad and superbly effec- 
tive strokes the death of one society and the birth of another 
Romm has concentrated his whole attention on the part played 
in that transformation by a single man. A great deal of the 
film’s interest derives from the extraordinary impersonation 
of Lenin by B. V. Shchukin. The likeness of form and feature 
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alone is formidable ; here is precisely the man we know so 
well from photograph and description: “a short, stocky 
figure with a big head set down on his shoulders, bald and 
bulging. Little eyes, a snubbish nose, wide generous mouth 
and heavy chin.” His manner, too, jerky, uningratiating, 
testy, with rare flashes of warmth, corresponds to the accounts 
of his intimates. As a study of the professional revolutionary 
in action this film would be hard to beat—though it is not 
without the inevitable flaws of totalitarian art. The opposi- 
tion, whether old regime or Kerensky-ist, is not allowed to 
put in an effective appearance, so that the achievement of the 
Bolsheviks is diminished by a feeling that they were fighting 
creatures of straw. Enormous trouble, we aie told, has been 
taken to get the details right, and one can well believe it; but 
the fact that Lenin’s supporters do not seem a very interesting 
lot is scarcely surprising when we reflect that so many of them 
have since been liquidated and therefore must not be shown 
as heroic makers of the revolution. Thus Zinoviev and 
Kamenev are denounced by Lenin as reactionary traitors, 
regardless of the high offices to which he actually promoted 
them after the Revolution. As for Trotsky—who was after 
all President of the Petrograd Soviet—he is simply ignored. 
In the words of the Victorian ballad : 
Oh, no! We never mention him, his name is never heard; 
Our lips have quite forgot to frame that once familiar word. 

Stalin is to be seen perpetually hovering in the background, 
like a head prefect prepared to back up the housemaster come 
what may. A certain unreality hangs over the whole group ; 
and one scarcely credits the Bolshevik leader who exhorts 
his men thus in the Winter Palace: ‘ Don’t shoot in this 
room, comrades, these are all ancient works of art, use the 
butt-ends of your guns.” But whatever doubts one may have 
about Lenin in October as a piece of impartial history, as a study 
of a powerful human personality at a time of crisis it is im- 
mense. And the significance of the shifting of emphasis 
from the divine mob to the heroic individual will not pass 
unobserved. 

That it is an awful thing to have money has become one of 
Hollywood’s idées regues. Not, of course, because too much 
money in my pocket may mean too little in yours, but because 
the process of making it is so dull and soul-destroying. Free 
to Live, the latest demonstration of this thesis, introduces 
us to the very grand New York family of Seton. The Setons 
live the starchy, social life. Mother is no more; suffocated. 
we understand, by the splendour, she hangs over the fireplace 
in lifeless but expensive oils, the recipient of embarrassing 
confidences at moments of family crisis. Father rules this 
high-class roost: of his three children, Julia happily accepts 
the social conventions, Ned, broken by Wall Street, drowns 
his boredom in drink, and Linda (Katharine Hepburn) is the 
rebel. She spends most of her time in the playroom, which 
retains for her a special—and I am afraid rather Barrie-ish— 
significance ; she is an ecstatic, high-spirited girl with a vast 
capacity for making scenes, and there she sits, surrounded by 
trapeze, musical box and toy giraffe, becoming Lefter and 
Lefter. To this household there enters Johnny Case (Cary 
Grant), who has met Julia on holiday and fallen in love without 
knowing of her wealth; as soon as he and Linda meet the 
issue of the film is a foregone conclusion. They are obviously 
made for one another; she a tomboy, he what one can only 
call a tomgirl, they express their contempt for Wall Street 
ethics by turning cartwheels together. As soon as he makes 
some money, Johnny decides to take a few years’ holiday : 
“I wanna have a little time to figure out just where I stand— 
to get things kinda straightened out,” he declares with a 
pious New Deal look on his face. At this announcement 
Father and Julia are shocked, Linda triumphant; and the 
way is clear towards the final line-up. Free to Live, which is 
directed by George Cukor, makes excellent entertainment, 
but it is a more than usually half-hearted specimen of Holly- 
wood’s new idealism. Capra and Cukor are no more capable 
than the business-men whom they ridicule of seeing business 
as a vital social activity. Their outlook is purely personal, 
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the social implications of their themes being not so much 
shirked as ignored. When you’ve made enough to live on, 
they say, clear out; that is, spend the last forty or fifty years 
of your life as a rentier making fireworks or turning cartwheels. 
They never dare to present the true contrast: had Linda, for 
instance, been a homely, gauche girl, her victory over 
her socialite sister might have meant something; but, being 
Miss Hepburn, she is more radiantly expensive, exotic and 
attractive than anyone else for miles around. e 
Peter GALWAY 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


* Man and Superman,” at the Old Vic 


The Old Vic has followed up the modern clothes Hamlet with 
a modern clothes Man and Superman, which is not such a good 
idea. It is thirty-five years since Ann Whitefield first vamped 
John Tanner, and though they are remarkably well preserved, 
period clothes would have been kinder to their wrinkles. A war 
and Dr. Freud have intervened, to say nothing of Mr. Shaw 
himself: social conventions have changed, and the missionary 
playwright has survived to see his paradoxes become platitudes. 
The men date much more than the women: Tavy as a junior 
Auden becomes grotesque (and we are supposed to take him 
seriously as a poet); Henry Tanner is hardly less Ninetyish, for 
chauffeurs have disappointingly proved indistinguishable from 
butlers. Tanner’s cynicism now seems very gentle—besides, he 
talks too much. Ann, on the other hand, and her mother and 
Violet are wonderfully fresh. The spectacle of women making 
advances has become commonplace—Potiphar’s Wife is as usual 
as Don Juan. Where we were flabbergasted, we now recognise, 
but we still are amused. The chief fault of the play is not that 
its message dates—we can swallow even the “ Life Force” as a 
touch of Early Edwardian decoration—it is the entire absence of 
tenderness. The characters are steel or papier-mfaché, never 
flesh. Though there is a lot of talk of sex, nobody appears capable 
of warmth, except perhaps Roebuck Ramsden. (If Ann wanted 
a child, did she not choose the wrong guardian ?) But make no 
mistake, the play is still enormously enjoyable. Mr. Shaw has 
never been wittier, and we listen with continuous gratitude. 
Mr. Lewis Casson’s production is excellent, except for occasional 
slowness. Miss Valerie Tudor is brilliantly demure as Ann—a 
most intciligent performance, Mr. Anthony Quayle makes a 
very effective Tanner, though we cannot feel that his “ moral 
passion” is profound; Miss Ellen Compton, Miss Hermione 
Hannen and Mr. Andrew Cruikshank are specially good, in a 
well-chosen cast. Altogether a thoughtful and lively performance 
of a classic, 


“The Heart Was Not Burned,” at the Gate 


Flimsy whimsy about Byron, Shelley and Keats. To an old 
apothecary of Edmonton, from whom—for reasons that do not 
appear—he has decided to purloin the Elixir of Life, Death grants 
an unexpected and (one cannot help thinking) somewhat pointless 
favour. Next morning (Death announces) the first three cus- 
tomers who enter the shop shall have the benefit of an extra term 
of existence. The three beneficiaries, as it most remarkably 
happens, are John Keats, the apothecary’s apprentice, who arrives 
to open the shop and dust down the gallipots ; Shelley, who comes 
in search of a sleeping draught; Lord Byron, boisterous and 
extremely vulgar, who noisily demands a dose of Epsom salt. 
So much for the Prologue. Act I opens fourteen years later 
(when each of the three has narrowly escaped his predestined end) 
with Keats and Fanny Brawne, now Mrs. Keats, dropping in on 
the Shelleys at their Italian seaside villa. Shelley proposes a 
moonlight sail and, in company with his two guests, is immediately 
swept across the Adriatic and shipwrecked on the seaboard of a 
mysterious and little-known Albanian principality ruled over by 
Lord Byron. Here one might hope for satire or farce or comedy. 
All kinds of expectations dawn, to be at once disappointed ; for 
the dialogue promptly declines into political commonplace, 
Shelley vaguely championing Left-wing principles, K -ats standing 
up for pre-War Liberalism, Byron supporting the idea of 
dictatorship. Diversions are provided by the entrances of a 


by reciting the Ode to a Nightingale. Follows (Act III, Scene II) 
a touching dialogue between Keats and Fanny, the latter explaining 
that, although she realises that he is an uncommonly good poet, 
she is obliged to admit that great pocts make unusually poor 
lovers, and a surprise attack by the Turks, which results in the 
death—off-stage—of the three principal poetic personages. 
Fanny remains to delight us as the Pasha’s slave, lolling languor- 
ously at his footstool, nibbling sweetmeats and reading aloud to 
him at his request from the works of her friends. As the Ode to 
the Nightingale is being recited—not very musically, and for the 
second time im the evening—the curtain comes sweeping down 
and the drama concludes. . .. Difficult to say what Mr. James 
Laver really intended, but, whatever his original intentions, they 
have somehow miscarried, and the cast, though they do their 
best, seem puzzled and hesitant—Keats is prosy, Shelley pompous 
and devoid of charm: only Byron (Mr. James Mason) has a 
certain elegance—a brilliant actor always, he is helped out by a 
magnificent Albanian costume. None of them expresses an 
opinion, or produces an image, that would seem out of place in 
the mouth of a head boy at a school debating society. 


The London Group at the New Burlington Galleries 
This year the London Group is very much like its recent pre- 
decessors. It consists of a few quite good pictures, many moderate 
ones and a few shamefully bad ones. Except for William Roberts’ 
Lambeth Walk, which is about the best picture in the Exhibition, 
and H. S. Williamson’s Farewell at Sunset, the better pictures are 
nearly all landscapes. When will artists who are not gifted with 
outstanding talent learn to confine their ambitions to what they 
can do? Many great artists like Ingres and Cézanne, have been 
led away by dreams of producing large figure compositions which 
were outside their powers, and have failed. When artists without 
their great gifts do the same thing, the result is appalling. Norman 
Dawson’s Before the Atlantic State is the outstanding example of 
several such cases in this Exhibition. It is awful, but not in the 
way he meant it to be. He has tried to produce what Picasso did 
produce in his Guernica and has succeeded in producing something 
vaguely resembling one of Gustave Doré’s illustrations to Don 
Quixote without being nearly as effective. The bloodstained 














faithless slave-girl, whom Byron orders drowned in the Turkish 
fashion, and a treacherous servitor whom he commands his valet | 
to shoot at dawn. Presently he seduces Mrs. Keats herself; and 
Keats (informed by Shelley) proves properly disconsolate. How- 
ever, he soon lapses into poetic abstraction and cures his heartache 
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wire on the frame only increases the impression that the artist 
is struggling, by fair means or foul, to produce an effect which is 
quite beyond his powers. The efforts of Ceri Richards are 
equally pretentious and empty. On the other hand, Roberts’ 
Lambeth Walk is a finely conceived and perfectly realised study of 
moving figures. The dancers themselves and the colours are 
highly formalised and yet the movement and gaiety of the inter- 
lacing forms are brilliantly expressed. The sculpture is not 
remarkable, the best piece beirg Gertrude Hermes’ Chrysalis, 
a delightful carving in wood which relies practically entirely on 
the surface texture and the natural form of the wood for its effect. 
The best of the other pictures are R. O. Dunlop’s Sunbury on 
Thames, Rhoda Dawson’s Parochial Procession, H. E. du Plessis’ 
Band Stand, full of charming gaiety and lightness of colour, R. V. 
Pitchforth’s Steady Downpour, Tollesbury Creck, S. de Karlowska’s 
From My Window, Claude Roget’s Self Portrait, and works by 
Ivor Hitchens, Rodrigo Moynihan and Roger Pettiward. Vera 
Cunningham and Elinor Bellingham-Smith show charming water- 
colours and drawings. William Coldstream’s Bolton is the out- 
standing landscape. The atmosphere of smoky mist over a big 
manufacturing town is perfectly represented. It is Impressionist 
in the sense that Courbet and Whistler were impressionists, and 
by its complete lack of exaggeration and bombast, is far better 
propaganda against conditions in the world to-day than Norman 
Dawson’s picture. 


Impressionists at Rosenberg and Helft’s 

Twenty-two pictures by Monet, Pissarro, Renoir and Sisley, 
make a magnificent show. Monet’s lovely picture Route de 
Vétheuil is as full of form and substance as any landscape painted 
before Cézanne. The wonderful way in which the line of poplar 
trees on the left of the picture stretches back to meet the curve of 
the cliff from the right is a masterly example of really great painting, 
and the lovely contrast of light and shade on the road only serves 
to emphasise the solidity of the whole conception. The Seine a 
Bougival is one of the finest Sisleys ever exhibited. It is an 
early work painted in 1872, and it has a quality and a sense of 
distance that Corot could not have bettered. The subtlety in the 
difference of tone between the grass bank and the trees on the 
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right is perfection. There is an outstanding Renoir in the Ex- 
hibition, the Deux Jeunes Filles, painted in 1890, and a delightful 
Pissarro Route de Versailles d Louveciennes painted in 1870 as well 
as two other very interesting Monets, a lovely picture of Vernon, 
painted in 1883, and a curious picture of his child done in 
1869, which might have come from the hand of Monet. 

The delicacy of Impressionist painting in its best examples 
makes minor Post-Impression‘st pictures seem very slapdash and 
journalistic. Pissarro and Sisley were not Titans, but they never 
overbid themselves, or inflated their personality. By discretion 
they became Masicrs. 


Small Pictures of To-day at Agnew’s 


Some weeks ago the critic of the NEw STATESMAN AND NATION 
raised a modest pzan in honour of contemporary British painting : 
this exhibition at Agnew’s bears him out. Here is our grand old 
man, Sickert, well represented by three pictures of which the best 
is St. Jacques; here are two particularly good things by Duncan 
Grant; here Vanessa Bell, Du Plessis and Morland Lewis, with 
Quayside, are aJl seen to advantage. Rightly the organisers have 
been at pains to give a seeing to the Euston Road group, “ the 
hope of British painting,” as some call it: the compliment is not 
belied by what is shown. Pasmore’s Nude is a minor master- 
piece, and his sketch for the Flower Barrow delicious. Rogers, 
too, comes out extremely well with Suspension Bridge ; and one is 
glad to be assured that Graham Bell’s fiasco at the Storran Gallery 
was a mere lapse: his little picture of a boat is one of the best 
things in the show. His namesake (though not his kinsman), 
Quentin Bell, is another who improves his reputation ; in all three 
of his pictures there is an understanding of form and a solidity of 
matter which provoke that gratifying sense of having to do with a 
genuine painter. Only Coldstream disappoints with a sketch 
that is almost too feeble to be presentable. Lastly, a newcomer, 
Roland Short, makes a very favourable impression. This is an 
exhibition for amateurs of taste, and particularly for those with a 
taste for bargains. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SATURDAY, November 26th— 

George F. Green: “ Civil Liberty To-day,” New Common Room, 

University Building, 7.30. 
SUNDAY, November 27th— 

W. B. Curry: “‘ Bertrand Russell on ‘ Power,’ ’’ Conway Hall, rr. 

London Philharmonic Orchestra Concert, Covent Garden Opera 
House, 3.15. 

Protest Meeting against Nazi Brutality, Golders Green Hippo- 
drome, 3.30. 

Dora Russell: ““ What Do We Mean by Liberty ? ” 153 Finchley 
Road, 6.15. 

Playwrights’ Club presents “ The Love of Ming-Y,” Phoenix 
Theatre, 8.15. In aid of International Peace Hospital in China. 

Monpbay, November 28th— 

Opening of Spain Shop, 71 Shaftesbury Avenue. Profits for 
Spanish Medical Aid. Open till December 24th. 

Matinée of Ballet, Cambridge Theatre. 

Recital of English Songs by Geoffrey Dunn with the Griller String 
Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 5.30. 

Discussion : “‘ Propaganda in the Socialist Movement,” 39 Doughty 
Street, 8.30. 

TuESDAY, November 29th— 

Cecil Wilson: ‘“‘ The Work of the Pacifist Conventions,’ Friends 
House, 1.20. 

Dr. J. H. Clapham: “ Charles Lewis, Elector Palatine, 1617- 
1680,’ Senate House, Malet Street, 5.30. 

Anthony Eden: “ The Crisis and After,” Queens Hall, 8. 

Antony Tudor: “ The Ballet,’ Moriey College, 8. 

WEDNESDAY, November 30th— 

Herbert Read: “ The Life and Death of Art,’ Conway Hall, 8. 

Dance in aid of the Cecile Booysen Clinic, New Burlington 
Galleries, 9. Tickets §s. 

“The Story of an African Farm,” New. 

THURSDAY, December Ist— 

The Countess of Limerick: “Our Past—and Our Future,” 
Caxton Hall, s. 

Conference on behalf of Women’s Peace Crusade, London Schoo! 
of Economics. Tickets, 2s., from 55 Gower St., W.C.1 only. 

Royal Philharmonic Society Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 

“ Twelfth Night,” Phoenix. 

FRIDAY, December 2nd— 

London Conference for Collective Peace Action, Beaver Hall, 
Garlic Hill, E.C.4, 7.30. And on December 3rd, 2.30. Speakers 
include Eleanor Rathbone, Lieut.-Cdr. E. P. Young, Prof. 
J. B. S. Haldane. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


‘Tuere are many books of “ Famous Characters,” which can 
mostly be divided into two classes: those dealing with Great 
Men and those dealing with Eccentrics, the first ranking as 
edifying, the second as entertaining literature. “A volume 
dealing with the Eccentrics is eagerly picked up, but after a 
few anecdotes from it have been read aloud, it is usually found 
to be a disappointment. That old gentleman who attended 
Doncaster Race Meeting regularly for forty years dressed in 
the skins of small birds—and all similar aspirants to fame— 
become such bores in the long run. What is the value of the 
White Knight without his philosophy ? Eccentricity turns out 
not to be entertaining in itself but only the seasoning which 
makes us relish the failings of those we love or respect. 
Divorced from a powerful intellect, or character, from figures 
such as the Duke of Wellington, or Doctor Johnson, eccentricity 
is as unpalatable as the capers without the boiled leg of mutton. 
In English Folk (Cape, 12s. 6d.) Professor Notestein, who is 
Professor of English History at Yale, has compiled a book of 
Characters avoiding the Great on the one hand, and the 
Eccentrics on the other. Two of his thirteen may, perhaps, 
rank as great since they did important work and influenced 
others: Coke of Norfolk and Thomas Bewick the wood 
engraver. In two cases—George Sturt’s Surrey labourer 
Bettesworth and Parson Woodforde—he has taken his prin- 
cipal characters from well-known records. Others like 
Thomas Lowe, who fought for the Parliament in the Civil 
War, are only to be met with in extremely out-of-the-way 
publications. These essays were perhaps originally written 
as a series of lectures to throw light on English social life and 
history. They form an interesting, but not at all valuable, 
book, which would have been more uniform if less well known 
figures had been substituted for Woodforde and Bettesworth. 
The suggestion that this collection of characters, chosen 
almost at random, is in some way specially illuminating as 
regards the English character is absurd ; they are all, however, 
pleasant to know for their own sakes. 
* x * 


Professor Notestein arranges his characters in order of date, 
working backwards from just after the war (Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, who died in 1925) to Elizabethan times. This is 
perhaps a mistake. The English reader is bound to smile 
occasionally at American comments on what is familiar to 
him, and most of the smiles come at the beginning of the book. 
Moreover, a slightly odd effect is produced by Professor 
Notestein’s preference for the past tense, which makes one 
feel as though he was writing about a vanished race, or an 
extinct civilisation : 

In many places it was the custom that gentle families called on 
one another. 

This is written of the time of Queen Anne, but the custom, 
dating from medieval times, still persists, and I have met 
with it in the United States. The same strange effect is 
produced by treating a jobbing labourer like Bettesworth as 
though he were a museum piece, who lived in vanished con- 
ditions. There are thousands of hedgers, rat-catchers, horse- 
men and labourers who lead very nearly as hard lives to-day 
as Bettesworth and his wife did. The old-age pension and the 
panel doctor are the only great changes : 

I’ve knowed my wife since we bin married, come ome with daglets 
of ice’s big’s yer thumb hangin’ from her skirts. That was trimmin’ 
swedes, with men goin’ in front of her to sweep the snow away from 
’em. Well, somebody got to do it; if they didn’t the sheep’d starve. 

Somebody has still got to do it, and all who work in the fields 
when there is a freezing fog, at pulling swedes, or picking 
brussels, will have “ daglets of ice ” hanging from their sacking 
aprons. Sometimes, however, after one has smiled, one 
realises that times have changed almost without one noticing 
it: 


The country gentleman did not ignore his obligations to his tenants 
and labourers. He made allowance for them in hard times, his wife 
ministered to them in illness. That was old custom in the seventeenth 
century and it was still the custom among old-fashioned families, 
such as the Lytteltons, in the mid-nineteenth century. 

In my childhood ladies were always running round to labourers’ 
cottages with soup, and visiting where there were cases of 
illness, and giving blankets and coals. No doubt when there 
are warm feelings between the farmer, or landowner, and his 
labourers, such visits and help still go on. But it has died 
out because with the old-age pension, the panel doctor and the 
minimum wage, such relief is no longer absolutely necessary. 
The ladies, whose soup was not always appreciated, run the 
Women’s Institute, or the Girl Guides instead. 


x x x 


The most striking figures in English Folk are the earlier ones 
whom one hasn’t heard of. There is Thomas Tyldesley, a 
Catholic gentleman of Lancashire, who lived at Fox Hall, on 
the site of Blackpool, and spent much of his time hunting fox, 
deer and otter. When they killed an otter he records in his 
diary : 

We were a great many good company . . . and all the neighbour- 
hood, and we eat the whole otter. We drank the house dry. 

I have never heard of anyone eating otter before. Tyldesley 
and his friends always appear to have eaten their venison, or 
part of it, directly it was killed. There is a delightful Derby- 
shire tailor who fought in the Civil Wars, first for the King 
and then for Cromwell, and who seems to have turned his hand 
to every trade and to have written bad verses on most subjects. 
He wooed Frances Smyth, a girl who may have taken up work 
on the land owing to the number of men in the army : 

She doth know how to drive the plough 

Though she in rich array be found. 

Oh! she’s a neat one and complete one 

As ever trod on England’s ground. 
I suspect that either her ploughing or her attire was poetic 
licence. Another characcer is the genteel Alice Thornton, the 
daughter of a Lord Deputy of Ireland, who was forced, owing 
to the Civil War, to marry beneath her, a spendthrift husband : 

However much he might fail in other respects, in the matter of 
begetting a family Mr. Thornton was beyond reproach. 

The large families of the past provide Professor Notestein 
with a subject for many characteristically dry remarks : 

Her father boasted that it would be difficult to find a man a few 
weeks under forty with twelve children and not a noticeable grey 
hair. It was seldom the men who grew old from having children 

This dryness crops up frequently : 

It has been said that the Lyttelton home was the centre of intel- 
ectual life in Worcestershire. This may very well have been true, 
and yet Lord Lyttelton was hardly more than a dabbler in matters 
of the mind. 

* *x * 

One of Professor Notestein’s finds is the diary of Roger 
Lowe, a Lancashire shopkeeper’s apprentice in the reign of 
Charles II. He was extremely sociable, had business dealings 
with all his neighbours and a great many flirtations, descriptions 
of which alternate with religious moralisings. He gives an 
extremely vivid picture of a class which had scarcely begun to 
express itself. The diary is to be published in full shortly. 
An earlier figure, of a higher class, is Nicholas Assheton of 
Ribblesdale, who flourished in the last years of Elizabeth. 
Like Tyldesley a century jater, he seems to have done very 
little work, except helping with the haymaking, but to have 
spent almost all his time hunting, fishing and drinking when 
the weather was bad. From these happy pursuits he was 
called away to a case of private warfare in Wensleydale, where 
his wife’s aunt, Mrs. Robinson, was being besieged by Sir 
Thomas Metcalfe and sixty armed men, in the absence of her 
husband. Assheton’s attempts at a peaceable settlement were 


a failure, and he was driven off with threats: “ Nay if they 
come all Lancashire, we are for them.” Young Robinson, 
however, held the house apparently for about a week and 
shot one of the besiegers dead. So apparently English country 


life has changed after all. Davip GARNETI 
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THE LETTERS OF GEORGE IV 


The Letters of King George IV: 1812-1830. Edited by 

A. ASPINALL. 3 Vols. Cambridge University Press. 75s. 
In February, 1812, after more than half a century, the reign 

of George III virtually reached its term. There was no hope 
for his recovery, and his son was sovercign in all but name. A 
new reign in a new age: but it started with the old expectation 
of a consequent change of Government. Once more the Opposi- 
tion was to be disappointed : the Regent did not mean to dismiss 
the War Ministry. The letter announcing this decision opens 
with a statement of his constitutional position : 

Altho I consider myself as under no obligation to explain to any 
persons the reasons which may, at any time, induce me to arrange, 
as I think best, for the public service, the administration of the 
Government .’. . 

And it was necessarily in terms of the Regent’s right freely to 
choose his Ministers that Whigs, who had expected office from 
his favour, formulated their reproaches : 

As the restrictions upon the exercise of the Royal authority by 
your Royal Highness have now ceased, from which you are enabled 
to form such an Administration as you conceive the best calculated 
for conducting the affairs of the Empire... 

For the last one hundred years every group or party had “ upheld ” 
the “independency of the Crown,” when exercised in their 
favour ; and denounced similar expectations in others as “‘ attempts 
to storm the Closet.” ‘ I am convinced,” wrote in 1812 the Duke 
of Northumberland, “ that H.R.H.’s . . . decisive character will 
frustrate every attempt which arrogance, ambition, or folly may 
make to take him prisoner and bind him in fetters.” In March, 
1827, Lushington, Secretary to the Treasury, when urging that 
Canning, rather than Wellington, should replace Liverpool at the 
head of the Government, wrote : “ The Crown has an unqualified 
choice, and the present posture of our affairs . . . illustrates the 
wisdom of our forefathers, in leaving the appointment absolutely 
to the King”; while Canning inveighed against aristocratic 
‘ confederacies’’ and declaimed about “ the real vigour of the 
Crown when it chooses to put forth its own strength.” 

The language and forms of politics had changed little since 
1760. Only the “extinction of parties,’ prayed for on every 
accession since parties had come to exist, no longer figures in 
the 1812 edition of the catalogue of cant: its place is taken by 
wishes for a “‘ union of parties.”” These were now acknowledged 
as a basic element in British public life, and the real transition 
from Royal to Parliamentary Government was preparing in the 
minds of men and in the technique of politics. For it is the 
mechanism of coherent and disciplined parties which has gradually 
deprived the Crown of that power to choose its Ministers which 
in 1812 and 1760, no less than in 1714 and 1727, was ascribed to it 
by theory and conceded by practice (with restrictions inherent in 
all practice). 

An observer, revisiting England after fifty years in 1812, would 
probably have been struck most by the growth of effective routine 
in Government, of maturity and skill, a sureness of touch which 
people still lacked in his day; and now it was needed, for there 
was so much more to do. Everything had grown in size: the 
population, the wars, the taxes, the Debt; Parliamentary sittings 
were longer, though (Burke and Fox being dead) perhaps not 
Parliamentary speeches. The Effective Cabinet had reached a 
normal size of 14, about double that of, say, 1765. They still 
wrote Minutes to the Sovereign and described themselves as his 
‘confidential servants,” though he called them already his 
* Cabinet.”” Within that body there was a growing cohesion, and 
the consciousness of being the King’s “ responsible advisers,” 
without whom he could not, and must not, act; George IV’s 
character added poignancy to this conviction and to the manner 
in which it was occasionally expressed. The moral tone of the 
Government and nation had risen since 1760, that of the King 
and his family was lower in 1820. 

Over a good deal of this correspondence lies the stale reek of 
reckless and even sordid transactions condensed into debts and 
blackmail. ‘The Regent continues overspending while Ministers 
exhort him that “‘ most of the landed gentlemen of the country 
are obliged to submit to losses and privations as well as to retrench- 
ment”? (March 1816). The Duke of York goes on with his 
“unprincipled foolery,” and George IV, when paying £50,000 
of his debts, writes to him on December 3rd, 1823: “... had I 


myself continued on the turf &c., it might have been difficult, 
without great inconvenience to the country, for me to have fulfilled 
the high duties of my present station.” 


Other brothers, too, have 


debts, claims, or grievances. The Regent’s daughter, Priricess 
Charlotte, at the age of 18, owes “no less a sum to different 
jewellers and dressmakers than {£20,000 and upwards”; and 
letters and presents of hers have to be extracted from the hands 
of a shady (illegitimate) cousin. The Duke of Cumberland com- 
plains that in England “ every blackguard newspaper can at once 
ruin the character of a man”; but when he quarrels with his 
old mother, he swears “‘ by the Lord, HER letters shall be made 
public ” (about which letters nothing was unseemly except their 
publication). The King is blackmailed by ex-mistresses, guondaim 
friends, creditors, journalists, etc. And when his secretary leaves 
his service, ample provision is made for him in a prophylactic way, 
but he is pressed to accept a colonial or a diplomatic post, Ceylon 
or Sweden. At times George IV seems, to use his own words, 
“almost distracted ” by anxieties Knighton writes to him on 
February 12th, 1822: 

I trust that the Almighty will give you pecce, and that your 
afflicted mind will cease to be tortured by the overwhelming in- 
quietudes which have of late made such painful inroads on your 
health... 

Do not let your mind, Sir, be tied down by fetters of apprehension ; 
anticipate, I beseech you, no ill, for I will not believe that any is to 
happen us. 

And George IV writes to Knighton about his worries on 
December 30th, 1827 (most of it underlined) : 

. . . to you, and to you alone, dear friend, it is that I can and that 

I do look therefore for my relief, as it is you and you alone who can 

and who I am sure will (from your real affection and attachment to 

mc) entirely put an end to them, and by your powerful exertions and 
means, crush and put the extinguisher upon that host of vipers and 
hornets, which seems in particular at this moment, to have congregated 

itself together and purposely, to sting me personally . . . 

This is a mere fraction of a sentence, and a fair sample of his 
style ; for sentences of 100-300 words, of the most drivelling kind, 
abound in his familiar, and especially in his jocular, letters. 

Fortunately George IV’s letters to his Ministers are mostly in a 
different style, having obviously been drafted by his secretaries ; 
how far their ideas were the King’s own, it is of course impossible 
to tell, though some sensible and some silly remarks clearly bear 
his imprint. But the King’s magnificent Memorandum, written 
on the formation of the Goderich Ministry, is in Knighton’s hand 
and is such as, in any age, a Royal secretary or official would 
delight to write to noble lords : 

The office fof Chancellor of the Exchequer] requires ability and 
not aristocracy ... 

The King will have those that are proper for their business and if 
there be room after this—the Cabinet may if they please look out 
for ornaments. 

Of the letters from the Ministers, those of Liverpool are precise 
and formal ; Canning’s brilliant, incisive, at times even boisterous 
—for instance, that about a peerage to be granted with remainder 
to the second son, a proposal which at first had appeared “ strong ” 
to him : 

. but : . . as the eldest son is represented to be an idiot, and as 
it appears to Mr. Canning (after some recent exhibitions in the House 
of Lords) peculiarly desirable to avoid encreasing, among their 
Lordships, the number of specimens of irregular understanding, in 
another generation . . 

The relation of George IV to Canning and Canning’s letters \o 
him suggest a curious human side in the King’s nature ; or other- 
wise Canning would hardly have made, as he often did, an unusual 
addition to the ordinary form of address : “ Mr. Canning presents 
his humble and affectionate duty to your Majesty . . .” Good 
deeds performed by George IV are on record in this corre- 
spondence, which covers 18 years ; but even in these the sincerity 
or depth of his feelings does not always appear in a convincing 
manner. Sometimes it is compassion for fellow-sufferers and 
fellow-sinners: “‘I am quite aware of the trifling objection to 
some of the foolcries of his past life, but who is exempt from some 
nonsense or other ?” 

The work of selecting and editing these letters has been done 
by Mr. Aspinall in a truly exemplary manner, with a wide and 
thorough knowledge of the printed materials and unpublished 
manuscripts of the period; kept, however, under strict control 
and nowhere displayed for mere show. The footnotes, while fully 
sufficient, are not overloaded ; and taken together would make the 
shortest, most authoritative, and, at bottom, the most interesting 
book so far written on George IV. Professor Webster contributes 
an introduction which serious students should reread after having 
finished the three volumes ; for only then will they be able fully 
© appreciate its value. But as a man of 1760, visiting the England 
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POCUADEO GREENE 


LHASA: THE HOLY CITY 


F. SPENCER CHAPMAN 


INTRODUCTION BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE. 

By the author of Northern Lights and Watkins’ Last Expedition. lt is one 
of the finest books on Tibet which has ever appeared, has 8 plates 
in full colour, and 84 pages of superb photographs. One guinea net 


SOME STUDIES IN THE MODERN 
NOVEL 
D. M. Hoare 


An examination of aspects of the work of Henry James, Virginia Woolf, 
E. M. Forster, D. H. Lawrence, George Moore, James Joyce, Hardy, 
Conrad and Katherine Mansfield. 5s. net 


THE WORLD & OURSELVES 


Laura Riding and 65 others 


The World Problem as a Personal Problem. A book of capital importance 
to every thinking man and woman. 15s. net 


HELOISE 
Enid McLeod 


“Miss McLeod has done a noble work in giving us a glimpse of one of 
Christianity’s most noble women.”—A. G. MACDONELL in The 
Observer. 12s. 6d. net 


DEATH ON THE INSTALMENT PLAN 


Louis Ferdinand Céline 


The long-awaited successor to Journey to the End of the Night. Of the 
French edition The New Statesman said: ‘This is one of the most 
savagely amusing books ever written... You have been warned.’ ‘A book 
which wil’ survive ’°—Leon Trotsky. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN HAZARD 
Richard Hughes 


“We have had to wait nine years for a successor to A High Wind in 
Jamaica, but Mr. Hughes now gives us a story which for pure excitement 
surpasses almost anything which has appeared in the meantime.”— 
NEWS CHRONICLE. ‘Magnificent ’—Daily Express. 7s. 6d. net 
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of 1820, I shake my head when I find that Professor Webster 
apparently thinks the description of “ my family ” for the Royal 
Household an expression peculiar to George IV: it was the 
regular name given in the eighteenth century to the Households of 
Kings and Princes and was not yet forgotten in 1820; it is used at 
least eight times in these volumes by various people, including 
Liverpool and Wellington. L. B. NAMIER 


FACING BOTH WAYS 


All in a Maze. A Collection of Prose and Verse chronologically 
arranged by DANIEL GEORGE, with some assistance from 
RosE MACAULAY. Collins. 6s. 


Mr. Daniel George is one of those authors. who write little, but 
when they write make a sharp impression. I seem to know 
him well: actually I find I have read only one book by him 
(has he written others ?), a mocking reverie in verse called 
To-morrow Will be Different. Like most products of a usefully 
idle pen, this was extremely personal and odd—something, shall 
we say, between Eliot in Prufrock mood and The Fournal of a 
Disappointed Man, It reflected the incidents of a single day 
(getting up in the morning, going for a stroll, taking tea with 
friends) and the reading of years. The more commonplace the 
incident, the deeper the author would dig in his memory for 
literary treasure. Sometimes he brought up sayings as sharp 
and ironic as his mood; sometimes he played off in parody the 
contrasts between literature and life, between “ the human face 
divine ’’ and what the shaving mirror gives back. His aim was 
not to write well but to write personally, and as a journal intime 
in v.r e his book hit something fresh. Its individuality extended 
e ‘en to the quoiations, most of which, one might say, had managed 
to catch Mr. George’s style. So selective a talent obviously has 
difficulty in finding employment; it is at once too formed, too 
sketchy, too shy of the ready-made. To-morrow Will be Different 
va; not followed up ; instead—luckily, as it happens—Mr. George 
turned his gift to anthology-making. His two anthologies, 
An Anatomy of Woe and A Peck of Troubles, entertained a wide 
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public, while allowing their author to be as elusive and idiosyn- 
cratic as he pleased. This time he was encouraged to “do it 
again’; and Ali in a Maze, to which Miss Rose Macaulay has 
contributed an introduction and some assistance, repeats the 
success of the other two. It differs from them only in keeping 
to a theme: human attitudes to peace and war. 

Six months ago even, that theme might not have seemed to 
us more a significant focus than if Mr. George had chosen love, 
say, or religion to display the variety of human nature. Probably 
he began collecting his pieces with detachment, as we should be 
reading them now but for the turn of events. The crisis brings 
his book, a record of the utterances of twenty-four centuries, into 
the stop-press. All the opinions that have been flying round us 
and colliding in our heads during the last few weeks are seen 
here with historical trappings ; Pericles seems to speak with the 
voice of a politician on Armistice Day, there were conscientious 
objectors in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in all ages we meet 
the war profiteer, the smug killer, the enlightened and protesting 
outsider. War has changed, but the attitudes towards war, with 
very few exceptions, have not. All in a Maze (good ttle) finds 
what is at the moment our strongest link with the past. 

Here are some parallels of contemporary attitudes which will 
force themselves on readers. Whose voice is this ? 

This country has always been desirous of peace. We desire it 
still, but such as may be real and solid, and consistent with the interests 
and dignity of Britain, and with the general security of Europe. 
War, whenever it comes, will be preferable to peace without honour, 
without security, and which is incompatible with the external safety 
or the internal happiness of this country. 

Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons last week? No, it 
happens to be William Pitt addressing the House at the time 
of the execution of Louis XVI. The following sentences 
were spoken, not in 1918, as you might have thought, but in 
1800 by Sheridan : 

If we seek for peace, it must be done in the spirit of peace. We 
are not to make it a question who was the first aggressor, or endeavour 
to throw the blame that may attach to us or our enemy. Such 
circumstances should be consigned to oblivion, as tending to no one 
useful purpose. 


Adam Smith argued that with the invention of gunpowder and 
modern weapons, wealthy States would be able to conquer bar- 
barians and civilisation would spread; Mussolini repeated this 
argument over Abyssinia. Calvin, though opposed to warfare in 
general, found assurance that the Holy Ghost approved of 
defensive wars. Josiah Tucker (1774) denounced the “ traders 
in blood,” as did the News Chronicle a year ago. There 
were even predecessors to Sir Norman Angell who proved that 
war did not pay: John Law, in 1714, asserted that it cost 20,000 
francs to kill a German soldier and that it would be cheaper for 
France to buy off the whole German army ; earlier still, in 1604, 
Sir Robert Bruce Cotton had written a book, Wars with Foreign 
Princes, showing the financial losses-of our wars from the time of 
Henry I to Elizabeth. Mr. Daniel George has delightedly written 
as a cross-head over the last, ‘‘ The Great Illusion.” 

Opinions, for and against war, seem to have been much the 
same in any century; and the most depressing thing about 
Al! in a Maze is that we seem at times to be reading not about 
particular alarums of wars but about one unending war, interrupted 
by outbreaks of peace. War is obviously a permanent condition 
of the mind in many intelligent persons—and not only in the 
Machiavellis and Napoleons, but in such well-meaning dreamers 
as Ruskin, De Quincey and Tennyson. If there is any progress 
to be seen in modern attitudes to war it is that the destroyers all 
tend to collect under one banner, and that the dreamers have 
lost most of their illusions. Yet, with the common man who is 
not a destroyer, illusions still persist in an extraordinary way. 
Sir Arthur Keith is quoted here as repeating the old figure of war 
as the pruning-fork which keeps our orchard in trim : what would 
he say to the pruner who hacked off his best branches and infected 
the rest with poison ? 

Now and then, in the sayings of men of genius who do not 
hold shares in war, one detects the dilemma we all—or nearly 
all—feel. Only the brute or the destroying mystic is in favour 
of war in itself. The ordinary civilian may be in favour of a 
particular war. On the common attitude towards war, I found 
that these half-dozen sayings, among others, expressed humble 
and conflicting truths : 

. the confusion that has obsessed those who glorify war by 
speaking as if its essence were self-sacrifice and dying, instead of 
sacrificing others and killing.—Miss Rose Macaulay in her introduction. 
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One of the most important books of our time 


The Arab Awakening 


by GEORCE ANTONIUS 


For 20 years the British public has been kept in ignorance of the terms of 
the British pledges which brought the Arabs into the war on the side of 
the Allies. 


Now the McMAHON CORRESPONDENCE is published for the first time. 





The Sunday Times :— 


“It demands the earnest attention, not only of all those who may be in any 
way responsible for the fulfilment of our duties, both to Jews and Arabs, as 
the Mandatory Power in Palestine, but also of every intelligent citizen.” 

With 5 Maps. 15s. net 


With Malice Toward Some 


by MARGARET HALSEY 


The New Yorker calls this “the wittiest book by an American woman since the 
advent of Dorothy Parker.” Despite its cracks at England, the book has 
become an immediate favourite here, and is already in its 


2nd large impression. Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


My Eskimo Life 
by PAUL EMILE VICTOR 


“A marvellous book. Victor shares the Eskimos’ delights and disappointments, 
and most of all, he knows how to write about them, so that the reader is 
sorry the book is not longer.”—PETER FREUCHEN. 


‘ 
“Victor and his Eskimos provide complete escape from our over-mechanised 
world.””—ELLA MAILLART. Beautifully Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


The Shadow of the Swastika 


by CEOFFREY T. GARRATT 


An exposure of the dangers that threaten English liberty to-day. 5s. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON: PUBLISHER 
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Every man thinks meanly of himself for not having been a soldier.— 
Dr. Johnson (who detested war). 

Can one nowadays see a soldier without a slight feeling—the 
slightest possible—of the ridiculous ?— 

So little yet does man regard the interests of man. Confined to 
his clod of earth, like the imsect to its leaf, he does not perceive that 
every war on the face of the globe is, in fact, a civil war.—Richter. 

If a man drinks, and I tell him that he can himself stop drinking 
and must do so, there is some hope that he will pay attention to me ; 


but if I tell him that his drunkenness forms a difficult and complex 


problem, which we, the learned, will try to solve in our meetings, 
all the probabilities are that he, waiting for the solution of the problem, 
will continue to drink. The same is true of the false and intricate, 
external means for the cessation of war.—Tolstoy. 


Foreign nations are not yet considered as objects susceptible of 


an injury.—Jeremy Bentham. 
In the matter of war, we are still most of us agnostic, believing 
finally neither one thing nor the other (“in certain circumstances 


we will fight”); facing, in fact, both ways. And so long as- 


we continue to face both ways we shall have wars, all of them 
justifiable, and we shall be torn by the emotions of which Mr. 
Daniel George gives us a panorama. 

All in a Maze has its grotesque and comic side of which I have 
said little. If this book had appeared at any other time in the 
last fifteen years its entertainment value would have come first, for 
it has a good sprinkling of idiocies, not all of which are horrifying. 
The crisis has added a postscript and cast a dread backwards. 
When we should prefer to be amused we find ourselves (despite 
Mr. George’s ingenuity) weighing one opinion against another, 
and despairing of a solution. G. W. STONIER 


A PAINTER OF THE NINETIES 


Life and Death of Conder. 
18s. 

This is a sensible book on an agreeable theme. The life of 
Ccnder was worth writing, partly because, though a feeble artist, 
‘n artist he was; partly because his vogue, which, as the author 
‘hows, was created by intelligent and sensitive people who liked 
his work for good reasons, needed explanation to a new generation ; 
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Towards Sex 


‘Freedom 
IRENE CLEPHANE 
a new edition with a Preface by 


J. B. S. HALDANE 


‘Miss Clephane’s book covers a_ very 
important chapter in our social history, 
which so far as I know is not so fully 
dealt with anywhere else. There have 
been a number of histories of the 
Women’s Movement in the last hundred 
and fifty years. But I do not think that 
any of them cover so completely the 
changes in the status of women in their 
strictly sexual role, that is to say as virgins, 
mothers, wives, prostitutes, or free com- 
panions of men.’ J, B. S. HALDANE 
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and partly because he was a figure in a set and setting about which 
it is always amusing to hear more. Mr. John Rothenstein is wel! 
placed for the job of recorder, seeing that his father, himself a 
small figure in the set, was probably Conder’s closest friend. 
Indeed, correspondence between Conder and Sir William Rothen- 
stein and information supplied by Sir William Rothenstein are 
the solid foundations of this thorough piece of work. 

Conder was an extraordinarily uneven painter, a fact not likely 
to surprise anyone who remembers that he had never been so 
much as grounded in his mystery, that—particularly towards the 
end of his working life—he produced recklessly to meet the 
demands of a rising market, and that as often as not he was drunk. 
The noblest act of piety his executors could have performed 
would have been to destroy nine-tenths of what was left in his 
studio. As it is there are people who have seen enough, as they 
not unreasonably suppose, of Conder’s pictures to form a judg- 
ment, and have never seen a good one. At his best Conder had 
a delightful way of tossing pretty colours about and arranging 
them tastefully—a milliner’s touch and something more. The 
something more was a limited but genuine poetic fancy which on 
happy occasions he contrived to materialise in silk and water- 
colour, and on a few rare occasions in oils on canvas. He was 
essentially a man of the naughty ’nineties, doubtless he was called a 
decadent, and his genuine talent suited the genuine taste of the day. 
The reason why later generations cannot much admire his work 
is not, I think, as Mr. Rothenstein suggests, that it expresses 
dreams of “ privileged idleness,” but that Conder’s drawing was 
feeble to the verge of non-existence. What is worse, when he 
tried to give forms some sort of definition often he became down- 
right vulgar. Look at the two ladies in The Gondoliers. 

Mr. John Rothenstein tells his story feelingly and well. He 
is neither shocked by Conder’s way of life—wenching, boozing 
and squabbling—nor does he take it for a sign of genius. He is 
not a very good writer, as this sentence shows: “ How keenly 
this man suffered, whose self-reproaches for wasted time and 
talent used to whip into a creative passion, blind, almost perverse, 
from the curtailment of his few remaining hours of work, can be 
seen in the letter following”: but generally he is adequate ard 
clear. His knowledge is considerable and he is at no pains to 
conceal it, wherefore one is glad to catch him in a slip on page 
120: The Three Musicians is not Beardsley’s “ solitary poem.” 
Aiso, he is perhaps a thought provincial, one of those Englishmen 
who mistake Jacques-Emile Blanche for France; but that, he 
may argue, was forced on him by his subject, for Conder’s is a 
provincial glory, which, seen against the European background, 
would vanish. Be that as it may, those who care for that agreeable 
patch in time which is Anglo-American Paris in the "nineties and 
artistic London in the reign of Edward VII will read this book 
with pleasure. CLiveE BELL 


THE FUTURE. OF SOCIETY 


Civilisation: The Next Step. By C. Deziste Burns. 
Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 

Mankind periodically discover that they are making a bad job 
of living together. Books on Civilisation are the natural result. 
In the France of the eighteenth century they were a splendid 
trickle ; to-day, when the gift of writing passably is almost as 
common as the ability to read was then, they descend on us in 
full spate. Most of them are too much in the fashion of their day 
to carry matters much farther. Their authors have a touch of the 
disease which they would cure, and make war on the dreary 
conclusions derived from current cant, in happy unconsciousness 
that they are still the prisoners of its premises. Dr. Burns’s latest 
work is in a different class. It is free from the blight of excessive 
cleverness, which is the enemy both of humanity and good sense ; 
does not flourish a water-tight theory as a key to the universe; 
and deals with men as responsible beings, who can do a good deal, 
if they please, to make a decent future, not as animals or puppets. 
It is, in short, modest, reasonable and wise. To these solid virtues 
it adds a happy pungency of expression which hits the bull’s-eye 
in a sentence. Dr. Burns is not a phrase-maker, but his arrows 
fly straight. “ Peace is a system of government”; “ Freedom is 


the power to go to help, wherever help is needed”; “ The white 
man’s burden, consisting of the black man’s property, was divided 
by agreement among the whites”; “ A little bad philosophy goes 
a long way, as certain English scientists have shown in their more 
popular writings ”—are burrs which stick. 

Abstraction, though necessary to thought, is liable to be the 
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THE RAILWAYS 





ASK FOR A 





SQUARE DEAL 


Much is being said about the poor financial position of the 
Railway Industry. 


The real position can be stated in a few short sentences. 


1. In fixing rates and conditions for carrying merchandise 
the Railways are bound by statutory controls and regulations 
which have lasted a hundred years and grown more rigid 
with age. 


2. No other form of goods transport is subject to such 
restrictions or anything comparable with them. 


3. Moreover, no other form of transport has or can have 
such basic duties and responsibilities to the State as those 
which the Railways must bear at all times and more especially 
in times of national emergency. 


4. It will be impossible for the Railways adequately to 
discharge those national services and duties unless they are 
now set free to put their house in order, and to run their 
business on business lines. 


5. The Railways have no desire whatsoever to interfere with 
other transport services or with any other business. 
6. They merely want the chance to put themselves right so 
that they may be able to meet fair competition in a fair way. 
The main t®ansport services should all start equal. 


7. The time honoured shackles which fetter the Railways 
alone and well nigh strangle their goods traffic must go. 


8. And they must go before it is too late. 


9. A short Act of Parliament is required this Session to mee 
a crying national need. 


The Railways ask for a Square Deal 


ISSUED BY THE RAILWAY COMPANIES’ ASSOCIATION 
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death of it. It lures the more guileless of its devotees into solemn 
futilities of the kind which the half-humanised victims of Dr. 
Moreau called “ Big Thinks,” when they ought to be considering 
the realities of existence experienced by their neighbours. Hence 
the enthusiasm aroused by the expansion of empires which are 
dying at the heart ; hence also the Utopias whose slick perfection 
is exhilarating to contemplate, but would be a nightmare to live in. 
Dr. Burns is more interested in values than in forces. He is con- 
cerned neither with the mechanics of social organisation nor with 
the refinements of a cultured élite. He looks at the world through 
plain glass, and thinks in terms of the lives of ordinary men and 
women. To give their powers a fair chance is the first virtue in 
his calendar ; to treat them as cannon-fodder even in a good cause 
the unpardonable crime. He means by civilisation a state of 
society which promotes the fullest possible development of per- 
ceptiveness, intelligence and activity, and which does so for all, 
not for a favoured minority. His book is a discussion of such 
progress as has been made towards attaining that result, and of 
the changes required if it is to be attained more fully. 

That may not be the whole story, but it is certainly the right 
beginning. It disposes at the start of the disposition to treat men 
as means to be manipulated for ends not their own which is 
habitual in governments and not uncommon in their critics. 
Judged by that criterion, the last half-century can show some 
victor‘es. The age in which it was taken for granted that the 
only active citizens were adult males, though only twenty years 
distant, seems to-day remote. Dr. Burns is right in treating the 
change in the position of women as a major achievement, and in 
underlining the advance in civilisation which it has involved, not 
only for them, but equally for men. He is on firm ground, again, 
when he contrasts the present attitude to children with that of the 
*seventies, though here the story is more chequered. Children are 
no longer regarded as—to use his own expression—* defective 
adults,” who have to be cured of that unfortunate disability by 
mastering the accomplishments and acquiring the information 
which their elders think desirable. The question asked to-day by 
reasonable people is less what children ought to be than what in 
fact they are, and how best to meet the needs of successive phases 
of their growth. Since this, however, is a field where class-prejudice 
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is a tyrant, the gulf between theory and practice remains enormous 
and shocking. The measure of agreement between most of those 
who have troubled to ascertain the facts is sufficient to keep ad- 
ministrators busy, were their hands untied, for the next twenty 
years; but Parliaments of rich men still find it, apparently, im- 
possible to believe that common children are human in the same 
sense as their own. Hence hoary abuses, which—given the will— 
could be ended in twelve months, are sedulously preserved, and the 
minutest reforms must be dragged through a den of suspicious 
lions. 

Societies which persistently refuse to tackle obvious and easy 
issues are not likely to make a good show when faced by more 
arduous ones. Dr. Burns is right, therefore, in putting matters 
of this order first. His treatment of the international and the 
social questions is equally suggestive, and is done at greater length. 
If a man attempts to stand for a moment outside his own age, and 
to:look at it with the same detachment as an anthropologist brings 
to the study of a primitive people, one fact is surely plain. We 
inherit a body of institutions, habits and conceptions produced to 
meet the needs of an environment widely different from our own, 
and which does not fit the facts, economic and psychological, of 
the world of to-day. The ideas and practices represented by such 
expressions as “ national sovereignty ”’ and “ the sanctity of private 
property ” are two examples out of many. Both once described 
methods of organising human life which, whatever their draw- 
backs, were then a step forward. Both, with all their immense 
ramifications and consequences, have survived into an age when 
they are about as relevant to practical realities as chain-armour in 
a modern battle. Both still pay handsome dividends to those in a 
position to pull the right strings, and are an intolerable nuisance 
to everyone else. 

From the state of inflamed exasperation which such absurdities 
produce, there are two possible exits. One is to alter the institutions 
to fit the facts; the other is to keep the institutions and silence 
anyone who calls attention to their inconveniences. The Fascist 
states do the second, with the aid of concentration camps and 
torture. Those which call themselves democracies would, if wise, 
do the first. Since most of them however, are governed by 
oligarchies of property-owners, who hold power subject to popular 
acquiescence, but hold it all the same, they are at present too 
deeply divided against themselves to act with decision either in 
social or international affairs. What will happen when that 
acquiescence ceases, it is impossible to say. At present it is a fact ; 
the task of the moment is to destroy it. Dr. Burns is not among the 
innocents who suppose that the only kinds of power which count 
are physical or economic. He realises—as the privileged classes 
themselves realise only too clearly—that opinion also is a power 
and that opinion can be changed. His book is a considerable 
contribution towards changing it. R. H. TAWNEY 


JULIAN BELL 


Julian Bell, Essays, Poems, and Letters. Edited by 
QUENTIN BELL. Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d. 

Julian Bell was killed last year driving an ambulance on the 
Brunete front. This book contains short essays on him by J. M. 
Keynes, David Garnett, and Charles Mauron; three essays of 
his own; and a selection of his letters and poems. 

But though so miscellaneous in its contents, it remains a living 
book. The vivid personality behind lights up even these 
scattered fragments. “ Why,” it may be felt, “why should we 
read this sort of memorial-volume? All very well for friends 
and relatives. But the world is full of masterpieces: we have 
no time for the incomplete and immature. This may be bright 
with promise : we prefer performance.” 

The answer is surely that an intelligent person will wish to 
understand his age ; even an age like ours. One can learn much 
of the spirit of Renaissance or seventeenth century merely from 
the portrait of some nameless youth. So here. 

True, the most outstanding quality of Julian Bell seems to me 
not typical of his young generation. For he possessed extreme 
vitality. Life was brief for him: but he was so full of it that he 
crowded more into it than many twice his age. It is perhaps 
more typical that he wrote political verse ; yet here too his work 
remained immune from that breezy vulgarity sometimes thought 
appropriate to poets of the popular cause, on the veteran principle 
of blacking oneself all over to play Othello. His real poetry, 
however, preferred the hedgerows of Sussex: and, if it sometimes 
seems to lack ear, it shows an eye as keen as any living. One 
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verse-passage on his childhood may be quoted as revealing not 
only a clear-cut glimpse of the writer, but also those good qualities 
of his prose likewise—its concreteness, its brevity, its clarity. 

And then the passage of those country years, 

A war-time boyhood ; orchard trees run wild, 

West wind and rain, winters of holding mud, 

Wood fires in blue-bright frost and tingling blood, 

All brought to the sharp senses of a child. 


Whatever comes since then, that life appears 
Central and certain and undoubted good, 
As the known qualities of clay or wood 

Live in the finger’s ends, as tool or gun 
Come easily to hand as they have done. 


For I believe his prose promised even better than his verse. 
There is a vital gaiety in his descriptions of the “ whistling, torn- 
stuff noise” of the wild ducks’ wings dashing over Wuchang, or 
of the snow as “ it thuds off the roof with a noise of drunken 
elephants slumping down in bed”; or in his illustration, simple 
enough in itself, of the folly of thinking primitive societies always 
free from over-production: ‘“ When a very small Somali tribe 
kills a very large elephant, there is an over-production of elephant.” 

He might indeed have become a new Cobbett. For he really 
preferred hard-hitting action to pure art; and he was better 
gifted for arguing a case than for pure thought. Yet he remained 
always passionately interested in discussing conduct, the ethics 
and the values of life at large. And it is as a picture of life lived 
hard by an eager, gay, yet serious youth that this book becomes 
itself most revealing. For about Julian Bell’s fate there clings 
some of the irony of tragedy. 

By family tradition and upbringing he was seasoned in that 
north-east wind which blows as steadily as any trade-wind from 
Cambridge to Bloomsbury. “Bloomsbury” indeed has become 
a wild term, covering a multitude of mythical sins and based on 
generalisations that work only at a safe distance: but if there 
does exist any real trait in common among the inhabitants of that 
dark area, it is perhaps a cult of “reason,” a distrust of all 
“sentiment,” enthusiasm, romanticism, or violence. Into all 
this Julian Bell was born: but he came also of a country stock 
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and enjoyed a country childhood. The result was a strange 
combination of an intellectual with (his own word) “ a barbarian.” 

Thus it was the “ barbarian” in him who strode so solidly, 
with a large beard, about the countrysid: of Firle. The barbarian 
loved birds: he also loved killing birc's. In the end he killed 
also the pacifist intellect:al who had once inhabited the same 
body with him; though it wa. always an astonishment to me, 
as one of those whom Mr. Clive Pell reproaches as “‘ war-mongers,” 
that this last process was so long delayed. But a typical p:cture is 
Julian walking in a Peace Procession at Cambridge, yet hurling 
back with a Homeric joy of battle th: eggs thrown dy the 
unsympathetic. 

Indeed, I feel that in the end the pacifist was too complete y 
defeated. His later idea that one should retaliate on Nazi ani 
Fascist their own treacheries and tortures would have horrified 
members of the older Cambridge generation like Lowes Dickinso: 
and Roger Fry. Why sink to the same level as one’s enemies ? 
Does one eat cannibals? Nor do I believe sadism in war even 
pays. It provokes more rage than fear. And I doubt if the 
frightfulness of Attila or Gengtiiz Khan is more effective than 
the methods of Marlborough and Wellington. Rolert Bruce 
once fought a battle to save a laundress in childbed from the 
English: he did not therefore lose it. The compassion of 
Montaigne has somehow outlived the cruelties of St. Bartholomew, 
though for the moment we may seem relapsing to-day. 

Yet in many ways the intellectual in Julian Bell remained 
strongly dominant. He is admirably sane on Communism. 
On the other hand, brought up admirably free from all other 
inhibitions, he seems to me to have suffered rather from the 
fear of being duped by feelings or ideals—except his own ideal 
of being “ tough-minded.” In his letters that fetish-word of the 
psychological prude and the emotional teetotaller, “ sentimental,” 
becomes a refrain. The Chinese, he complains, are so “‘ sensitive,” 
so “romantic”; no doubt that is why Dickinson liked them; 
but then Dickinson himself was “ soft.” Those are beasts, said 
Philippe de Commines, who are never duped. And this terror 
of it seems a pity; like all other terrors. Montaigne was wiser. 
And so one gets the impression that in this impetuous life there 
were indeed many love-affairs, but not much love—with one 
striking exception. The letters to his mother show none of this 
false shame and are among the finest and most natural things in 
the whole book. 

But inhibitions bring their revenge—and this is what I meant 
by “ tragedy ” and “irony.” This young Puritan of reason could 
yet not resist the excitement and the romantic enthusiasm of the 
Spanish war. Even in his pacifist years he had pored over military 
history. And it certainly was not “ reason” that led him at last 
to Brunete. If the world-war was indeed inevitable, the business 
of a good soldier was not to risk his special qualifications in needless 
dangers, where any lorry-driver could have done as well. But 
he was too generous to calculate so. All his life he had denounced 
“enthusiasm ”’: and for something very like it he gave his life. 
If he lost by that, none will ever know: but surely the world has. 

F. L. Lucas 
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Amateurs in Arms is one of the best D novels I have ever read. 
' The author, who, it seems, is an experienced journalist writing 
under a nom-de-plume, has taken as his subject a vast, com- 
plicated, underhand armament deal, and presented its devious 
technicalities with the lucidity of a legal reporter. He introduces 
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no uplift, no explicit satire and very little personality, but describes 
the biology of the business underworld with the professional 
detachment of a screen commentator recounting the life of the 
newt. In implication, of course, the book is strong and effective 
propaganda; but then so was Darwin. The scene of the story 
is Paris at the height of the Spanish Civil War, and the characters 
are for the most part shady adventurers attracted by the smell 
of profit from every corner of the world, who spend their day in 
cocktai! bars trying to sell each other arms they don’t possess for 
money they haven’t got. Swept into this starving maggot heap 
are a butterfly, in the person of Pederson, a ruined straw-hat 
manufacturer, and, in that of Wanneberg, the Leftist son of a 
German armament king, some richly promising dung. Pederson 
wants money to save his hats, and Wanneberg wants arms to 
save the Spanish Government. The upshot is an orgy of 
swindling, corruption, blackmail and treble-crossing much too 
involved to be outlined in a review. It need only be said that the 
Government get most of their arms and that most of the swindlers 
get their percentace. 

Mr. Joseph clearly knows the ropes, and expounds the com- 
plexities of blocked letters of credit, pavilions, counter-deposits 
and all the liturgy of big business with an entertaining clarity. 
He has, too, a fertile imagination for high-pressure crookedness 
of the sort that is usually revealed only at the trial of a Hatry, and 
describes his wicked schemes in such practical detail that unless 
his book is an inner history of the last arms swindle, it might well 
become the text-book of the next. Not the least amusing of Mr. 
Joseph’s devices are those he attributes to foreign Governments 5 
the suggestion that Franco cheats non-intervention by “ capturing ” 
his own arms ships, and unloading them under the eyes of neutral 
observers as booty taken from the treacherous Reds seems almost 
too good to be untrue; while the allegation that the same 
Generalissimo tricks his Fascist friends into supplying more war 
material than he can use, and then sells the surplus to China for 
hard cash is equally unfamiliar and endearing. Amateurs in Arms 
is not a book for every taste. The personal element is very slight, 
and if you have “ no head for business ”’ even the author’s careful 
exposition may not make much sense of his puppet’s machinations. 
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But to all the secret admirers of clever dishonesty, to all those who 
prop up their Times and read five thousand words on the latest 
action for slander or fraudulent conversion, it will appeal as a 
brilliant, instructive, slyly humorous dossier of the shadier side 
of capitalism. 

Something Wrong, People Are Curious and French for Funny 
are voluntes of collected short stories. Such collections give a 
far better idea of a-writer’s capabilities. than.can a single novel, 
or even a number of novels read at longish intervals. For one 
thing, they make it possible to distinguish between genuine style 
and repetitive tricks ; there can be very few novelists who would 
care to have a dozen of their first chapters read and compared in 
a single evening. Again, if the merit of a short story depends 
on some technical or characteristic ingenuity, the reading of a 
collection will soon have the effect of the twenty-second amazing 
card-trick. The popular reputation even of O. Henry must have 
suffered from his Hundred Best Stories. Of these three writers, 
Mr. Stern emerges as far the most distinguished. With one or 
two exceptions his stories describe the reactions of children to 
the half-understood realities of the adult world, and the way in 
which childhood environment determines, sometimes almost 
imperceptibly, sometimes by brutal shock, the character of the 
next generation. In spite of their similarity of theme, each 
incident is distinct and original in treatment. Several of the 
stories have County settings, and Mr. Stern’s descriptions of the 
unspeakable in pursuit of the uneatable can be nearly as good as 
Sassoon’s. In his peculiar talent to bring out subtlety from the 
obvious, and in The Broken Leg, a story of a sma!l boy afraid of 
riding, and Sons of England, a vignette of the dialectical pendulum 
between Bloomsbury and the Quorn, he lifts plots out of the 
illustrated weeklies and puts them into literature. Even the bad 
stories—a melodramatic one about a mari caught halfway down a 
cliff, and, that old favourite, the child innocently observing its 
mother’s adultery with a nice stranger—are written with a freedom 
from affectation that makes them almost original ; while the best— 
such as the title-story, in which a boy loses one sexual fear and 
finds another, without realising what either of them mean—are 
wholly admirable combinations of sense, sensibility and imagina- 
tion. For a young writer, Mr. Stern is remarkably polished and 
mature; he already shows, in high degree, the promise of 
considerable achievement. 

Beside Mr. Stern’s easy naturalness, People Are Curious is far 
too “literary.” Mr. Hanley’s carefully rhythmic style and his 
over-anxiety to bring out the symbolism of the crudest realities 
fit ill with most of his subjects, and only his Irishmen and Swedish 
sailors strike one as wholly convincing (though whether real Swedes 
and Irish would subscribe to this is another matter). The trouble 
With Mr. Hanley is that he falls between two stools. He would 
agree, I expect, that unemployed workers in family quarrels don’t 
really say, ““ We're crucifying each other with our presence”; 
and argue that by writing in such a way he expresses a genuine 
but inarticulate emotion. Yet though he permits his characters 
to pass reality in word and (sometimes) action, he clings for his 
backgrounds to the old-style realism of the mud-and-blood school, 
with the result that his work hovers uneasily between the brick- 
layers’ canteen and the completed ivory castle. As far as they 
go, his present collection of stories (some of them written more 
than three years ago) make pleasant enough reading. The title 
story describes two tramps seeking help from an uninterested 
relative, Winner and Losers, is a perfect little sketch of a cheap 
boaster in a pub, and Afternoon ai Miss Fitches is a grimly con- 
vincing story of two old women im a crumb/ing Irish mansion. 
But, varied as they are in plot, the tales all bear a certain similarity 
of expression. It depends on how much you like your Hanley; 
personally, I found sixteen stories rather a large dose. 

French For Funny is a jolly book ; just the thing to read between 
Epsom and Waterloo, or in the useless hour when one is too tired 
to go to bed. There are stories about boxers and funny tough 
guys, creepy ones about people who hang themselves on your 
four-poster, and that lovely kind in which litle men in corners 
lean forward and tell remarkable adventures. You always know 
by the first sentence what you’ve got coming ; and whether it’s : 

The storm was appalling. The rain drove in gusts against the 
windshield ; streaked in long scratches along the muddy sides of 
the car, 


or: 
Well, I suppose everybody suffers in one way or another with 
Neighbours, 
you can be sure of ten minutes of quiet entertainment without 
emotional or mental strain. In his way Mr. Westerby is very 
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BOOKS WORTH KEEPING 


Pilgrim to the Left 


By S. G. HOBSON 12/6 net 


‘Sam ”’ Hobson has been a moving spirit in Socialism 
these 40 years; his life story is pungent, pugnacious 
and witty. If you don’t know the inside story of the 
Building Guild—most significant Socialist experiment— 
you'll find it here. 


Thus Died Austria 


By OSWALD DUTCH 12/6 net 


‘ 
“It stands in a class by itsclf.”—Time & Tide. 
“It holds the first place among the various books 
published on the subject.” —BARON SELDLER, Seeretary to 
Dr. Schuschnigg’s Foreign Minister, in the News Chronicle. 


* No Christmas Gift better than 
H. A. L. FISHER’s 


History of Europe 


¢ The authentic liberal judgment | 
1320 of our time; a book that 10 6 


sages illuminates each day’s news. net 
pag y 
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ANGRY 
MAN'S TALE 


“It is not mere cleverness the aut! 
displays. Nor is his unabashed comic 
sense the best he has to offer. What 
gives the story salt and savour is a 
painful y honest self-consciousness.”’ 
Times Literary Supplement. 


THIS NOVEL OF A BROKEN’ HEART 
— THE TANG OF A DRY MARTINI 
‘is except eign ges lL It 
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taste.’ John Br op n Daily Telegraph 
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competent, and, unlike some of his betters, can be relied upon 
to be consistently near his best. 

The Story of a Lake is not about a lake, but about a Foreign 
Correspondent, and how drink, and Flick, a wild, devilish Bohemian 
young woman, whose love means Death, drives him to the colonies 
and dipsomania. It is a big book (469 pages, 187 of them about 
the Lake, the rest about things in general), and whenever the 
passionate pilgrimages or the Bloomsbury Parties (time we had 
a Purge) begin to pall, Mr. Farson gives us a long talk on the Gold 
Standard or Labour troubles in the U.S.A. There are hundreds 
of characters, some very vivid and alive, and others not so very 
vivid and alive; and the plot moves against an enormous pano- 
rama... oh, read it yourself, JOHN MAIR 


TRIUMPHANT LIBERALISM 
The Age of Reform, 1815-1870. By E. L. Woopwarp. 
Oxford Press. 15s. 

This book is rather for the student than for the general reader, 
but it would certainly not disgrace the shelves of a gentleman’s 
library and it forms an excellent complementary volume to those 
two admirable books on Early Victorian England, edited by Mr. 
G. M. Young. It might even be added that those professional 
politicians who delight to recall but not to understand a Palmer- 
stonian policy would be well advised to study the excellent chapters 
on foreign policy. 

The honoured name of Trevelyan has for so long dominated 
and biased Cambridge history books that Oxford was certain 
sooner or later to produce a school of conservative historians. 
The labours of Mr. Keith Feiling to instil a little glamour into the 
extremely shabby history of the Tory party are familiar to most 
people. Mr. Woodward, whom one may also suspect of a certain 
frailty where Church and State are concerned, has taken the 
braver course of dealing with the golden harvest of Whiggery. 
It is difficult to speak sufficiently highly not only of the ease and 
grace with which the book is writt.n, but of the impartiality 
with which controversial matters are handled. Mr. Woodward, 
in the best traditions of those who write for students and school- 
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boys, has an engaging habit of concealing his most intriguing 
information in footnotes—for example, a saying of Tom Moore’; 
which may be familiar but is certainly new to me: “ When you 
tread on a nobleman’s corn, how he winces |!” 

Here and there it may be argued that Mr. Woodward presents 
conventional though not completely accurate views—notably 
in his account of the Royal Family. For example, Ernest, Duke 
of Cumberland (as the recently published letters of George IV 
and his own correspondence with Lord Strangford abundantly 
prove) was anything but “stupid.” Nor does Mr. Woodward 
do full justice to the Prince Consort. He was never “ awkward 
and tactless,” only earnest and reserved—qualities which startled 
and surprised the Tory aristocracy who only felt really at ease with 
a hard-drinking, foul-mouthed chatterbox. It is agreeable to 
see that the author—in agreement with all who really understand 
Victorian politics—has but a poor opinion of that verbose charlatan 
who led the gentlemen of England and was the first to import to 
our shores that questionable article known as Peace With Honour. 
He rightly suggests that his whole political career was probably 
as cynical as was believed both by Mr. Gladstone on the Liberal 
side and by Lord Shaftesbury on his own side. Mr. Woodward 
grudgingly admits that “ he was sincere enough to be the victim 
of his own undisciplined fancy.” The book is amply conceived 
and embraces every aspect of national life. It even includes a 
fascinating paragraph on the development of dentistry, which has 
made at any rate one reader pine for more information on that 
subject. ROGER FULFORD 


Crusade in Spain. By Eorn O’Durry. Hale. 5s. 


General O’Duffy modestly states in his preface that his hand “ is 
unused to weaning the words which make literature.” If he cannot 
make literature, however, he can pad a thin story and make it into a 
sizeable volume. There was so little to be said about the exploits of 
the Irish Legion of 700 men who fought for four months for General 
Franco that this fault must be excused him. Their first engagement 
(in which they suffered some of their heaviest casualties) was with a 
detachment of Nationalists who mistook them for the enemy. After 
this they occupied a piece of line out of range of rifle and machine-gun 
fire. March 13th, 1936, was their one day of battle. They advanced 
under heavy fire and then retreated, and when on March 14th they were 
ordered to repeat the process General O’Duffy refused. After a further 
spell of uneventful trench warfare near Madrid, 654 volunteers decided 
to return to Ireland, while seven remained in Spain. If we understand 
General O’Duffy rightly, not more than ten of the Legion were killed 
in action. It does not take long to chronicle these events, especially 
when a discreet veil is cast over such facts as the readiness of the 
volunteers to clear out. The rest of the book is anti-Bolshevik propa- 
ganda of the crudest kind. All the same, it is probably a complete 
record of the Irish “ crusade in Spain.” 


Guns or Butter. By R. H. Bruce Locxnart. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 


Once more Mr. Bruce Lockhart takes his readers on a sentimental 
political pilgrimage to his old haunts of the twenties and before the 
Great War in Central Europe. A pretty gloomy business it is. ‘“ Then 
feel I like some guest returned to banquet hall deserted ”—deserted by 
reason and bursting with guns, everyone talking about war. He is 
over 40 and he is sad. He talks with Bene’ in Prague, with King Boris, 
King Carol and the Regent of Jugoslavia. He notes the stiffening 
triumphant atmosphere in Germany, where the joy of the young is 
balanced by the harassed, burdened air of the over 40’s who are paying the 
Nazi bills. “‘ In England middle age is in the saddle. It holds the high 
Offices ; it has the money ; it has the best time. In Germany it belongs 
to an already despised past. And this is the fundamental difference 
between the new Germany and the old England.” In Scandinavia and 
Holland, he relaxes in the happier atmosphere of a prolonged peace, 
where the thoughtful beg England to be strong. Or else... Affably 
written and drawing upon a wide gossipy field of personal experience 
which ranges from chancelleries to night clubs, Mr. Bruce Lockhart’s 
book is full of good stories and interesting sketches of people. He is 
the common-sense practical romantic fellow who feels, rather pathetically, 
it has all got beyond him ; and he has the ex-official mind which brings 
forth, and like the Daily Express is always making dramatic revelations t0 
its readers of what has long been common knowledge—as, for examp!e, 
that there is an historic German racial fear of the Slavs, or that the Jews 
are persecuted in Germany as part of a technique of propaganda! For 
those who like club talk, anecdotal, bland, sentimental rather thao 
deeply informative, this is the book. 


Double-Crossing America. By RoLAND Witp. Hale. 12s. 6d. 

If you’d like to know a little something about America—not New 
York or Hollywood—but what is frequently referred to as “ the rea! 
America,” consisting mainly of wide open spaces thinly held together 
by magnificent roads, this is the book for you. Mr. Wild, with his wife. 
small child and German governess, has driven a five months’ traile! 
Marathon from Atlantic to Pacific, across the States and back agai 
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Be Valera Hitler 
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128 pages. Artistic cover. Iiustrations. 


Twenty volumes make a series. A com- 
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connection with all pre-subscription orders, 


Send 10/- deposit and the balance of 12/6 


on delivery (post free) of the complete series. 
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Of course, it was a stunt—cooked up with his publishers. And 
inevitably his picture of America is superficial, occasionally inaccurate— 
department store salesgirls in “the real America” do not make £5 a 
week or anything like it. Not all American Indians are sad, drab 
creatures farming their way to ruin. Some tribes are very rich. But 
such minor errors are lost in a wealth of good stories and vivid report- 
ing. Mr. Wild has been where most of his readers have not—in dozens 
of the commercial trailer camps, from Ollie Trout’s luxury place in 
Miami with the highest rates in America ($5 to $10 a week) to the 
cheapest, where the showers and plumbing are impossible, and also to 
the well-run Governmeni camps that cost nothing at all. He has seen 
the Painted Desert and the Petrified Forest, the great national parks, a 
grasshopper plague, the dust-blighted ‘bad lands of Dakota,” Salt 
Lake City, where the Mormons no longer practise polygamy, and the 
Ford factory. He has met newspapermen—and points out the extra- 
ordinary American passion for making the worst of a bad job: political 
and economic scandals, ballyhoo and graft. He has talked to small 
business men, who transact much of their business in the locker rooms 
of their expensive golf clubs, to medicine men and radio announcers 
and just plain people. He offers you a good bird’s-eye view of the 
States. 


Modern States Scrics: Italy. By R. SeNcourt. Arrowsmith. 
3s. 6d. : 

Since it is claimed that in the series to which this little book belongs, 
“due attention is given to the origins and to the continuity of the life 
of each people and of cach state,” one would have thought that the 
greatest period in the political as in the commercial and, above all, 
artistic life of Florence, that of the two and a half centuries between 1282 
when it overthrew one tyranny and 1530 when another was imposed on 
it by the German head of the Holy Roman Empire, would come in for 
some discussion. But in the one of his eight chapters which Mr. 
Sencourt devotes to pre-Risorgimento Italy, he traces no connection 
tetwecn Florentine liberty and the Renaissance. One is not therefore 
surprised at his contempt for the Italy of the period between 1870 and 
1915 when, he says, “‘ Administration was generally corrupt, political 
life dishonest, and government slipped into the hands of the canaille.” 
He does not, however, deny that in the same period the cities had new 
water supplics, that Rome was cured of fever by draining the marshes 
and walling in the Tiber, that factories increased and that Italy 
enormously increased her income. These things he attributes simply 
to the Italian genius for enginecring. 

When he comes to the Fascist period, he praises and dismisses the 
reriod of castor oil, beating up and mass condemnations to prison and 
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exile as of short duration. Of Signor Mussolini he says that with every 
year after he came to office “ he advanced in knowledge, in wisdom, in 
power.” He speaks of Mussolini’s shifting of the weight of taxation in 
the first year of his rule from the bourgeoisie to the masses as “ not 
the least astute of his moves” and then goes on to an appreciative 
exposition of Fascist economics. We are entitled to ask whether, after 
sixteen years of practice, Fascist economic principles have led to an 
increase in Italy’s income comparable with that enormous increase of 
the pre-Fascist period. Mr. Sencourt’s answer is not reassuring. “ What 
Italy wants is capital.” And that, he adds rather naively, “‘ she can 
obtain only from the English-speaking world.” 


Somerset Essays. By LLEweLyN Powys. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Powys has written a kind of book of which there are not enough 
good modern examples. Somerset Essays reveals the patience, the 
intimacy, the deep understanding, which probably no man can bestow 
upon more than one locality in a lifetime. The region of which 
Mr. Powys writes is the nearer West Country, the broad belt which 
extends from the Bristol Channel to the English Channel through 
Somerset and Dorset. His subject-matter is wide, including past 
worthies, bird-life, and natural and architectural features. On all these 
themes Mr. Powys writes gracefully and with a deep-rooted familiarity. 
Particularly admirable are the brief biographies of forgotten local 
authors, the essay on sea-gulls and ravens, and the story of Nancy 
Cooper. The last, almost incredible to modern ears, is a perfect Hardy 
story in miniature. The inclusion of many superb photographs helps 
to make Somerset Essays indispensable to the Westcountryman, and an 
unmerited pleasure to the mere “ foreigner.” 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 455 
Set by G. W. Stonier 
The Junch-time editions of evening papers have a technique 
of their own. “ Hitler Moves ” or “ King Assassinated ” appears 
on the placard, and we buy a paper to find that these headlines 
refer to old history and that Mein Kampf is being serialised or 
Mr. Churchill is writing cameos of English history. The usual! 
prizes are offered for the six most startling placards which this 
method of journalism could produce. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, December 2nd. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. Nocompcetitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 453 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 


The usual prizes of Two Guineas and Half a Guinea are offered 
for the best English equivalent of Mallarmé’s Brise Marine. Com- 
petitors may, if they wish, change the images of the original and the 
criterion will be the degree to which the entries are English poems 
that make an impression similar to that made by the French. 

Le chair est triste, hélas! et j’ai lu tous les livres. 

Fuir! la-bas fuir! Je sens que des oiseaux sont ivres 

D’étre parmi l’écume inconnuc et les cieux ! 

Rien, ni les vieux jardins reflétés par les yeux 

Ni retiendra ce coeur qui dans la mer se trempe 

O nuits! ni Ja clarté déserte de ma lampe 

Sur le vide papier que la blancheur défen4 

Et ni la jeune femme allaitant son enfant. 

Je partirai! Steamer balangant ta mature, 

Léve l’ancre pour une exotique nature ! 

Un Ennui, désolé par les cruels espoirs, 

Croit encore a l’adieu supréme des mouchoirs ! 

Et, peut-étre, les mats, invitant les orages 

Sont-ils de ceux qu’un vent penche sur les naufrages 

Perdus, sans mats, sans mats, ni fertiles ilots . . 

Mais, 6 mon cceur, entends Ie chant des matelots ! 
Report by Raymond Mortimer 

It is disappointing to the setter if there are few entries, and I was 

uneasy about this competition. ‘To my surprise and delight Mallarmé 
has attracted an uncommonly large field, and almost every version sub- 
mitted contains felicitous lines. A large number attempted a direct 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 unless otherwise stated. 


ADELPHI. ‘Bobby Get Your Gun. Thurs., Sat. 


ALDWYCH. They Fly By Twilight. w. s. 
AMBASSADORS. Spring Meeting. Wed., Fri. 























COLISEUM. Varieties. Sats. 
COMEDY. Room for Two. _Tu., Pri. 
GLOBE. Robert’s Wife. Wed. & Sat. 








HIPPODROME., Flect’s Lit Up. _ Th, & Sat. 


LYRIC. The Flashing Stream. Wed. & Thurs. 








OLD Vic. Hamlet. Thur., Sat. 
QUEEN'S. Dear Octopus. Wed. & Sat. 





ST. JAMES’. Gentleman Unknown. Wed., Sat. 


S. MARTIN’S. When We are Married. Tu.,Fr. 
SAVILLE. Geneva. _— wed. 

SAVOY. Lot’s Wife. Stem. Set 
SHAFT’BURY. Good-bye, Mr. Chips. w.,s, S. 
STRAND. Thurs. & Sat. 
VAUDEVILLE. Goodness, How Sad! Tu., S. 


WESTMINSTER. Dangerous Corner. w., s. 
wy NDHAM’S. Quiet Welding. Wed., Sat. 











Wed., Sat. 














Banana Ridge. 














OPERA & BALLET 





SADLERS’ WELLS, Rosebery Ave., E.C.1. 


2d. *bus from Piccadilly. (Terminus 1672.) 6d. to 7s. 6d. 


Tues., Nov. 29th. 8.30. BA LLET—THE 
EMPEROR’S NEW 
CLOTHES, HOROSCOPE, 
CASSE-NOISETTE, Act 
‘iT. 

Wed., Nov. 30th. 7.30. TANNHAUSER. 


BALLET—A _ WEDDING 
BOUQUET, BAISER DE 
LA FEE, NOCTURNE, 
8.0. THE MARRIAGE OF 
FIGARO. 


Thurs.,Dec. Ist. 


Fri., Dec. 2nd. 


Sat., Dec. 3rd. 2.30. MADAM BUTTERFLY. 
Sat., Dec. 3rd. 6.45. THE MASTERSINGERS. 
THEATRES 
ADELPHI. (Tem. 7611.) Evgs., 8.15. Th., Sat., 2.30. 


BOBBY HOW 1 S in 
BOBBY GET YOUR GUN 
GERTRU DE NIE SEN. DIANA CHURCHILL. 
ALDWYCH. (Tem. 6404.) Evgs.,$.30. W.S.2.30. 
RICHARD BIRD in 


THEY FLY BY TWILIGHT 
by Paul Dornhurst. 


AMBASSADORS. Tem. r17r. I 

Mats., Wednesday & Friday, 2.30. 
SPRING MEETING 

A Light Comedy by M. J. Farrell and John Perry. 


Cc OMEDY. Whi. 2578. Evgs., 8.30. Tu., Fri., 2.30. 
ELSIE «>. PH, HENRY KENDALL and 
HUGH WAKEFIELD in 


ROOM FOR TWO 








DUCHESS. (Tem. 8243.) Evgs., 8.30, Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE, EMLYN WILI TAR MS in 


THE com Is GREEN 
A Comedy 
by EMLYN, ‘WILLIAMS. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. (Tem. $122.) Sm 2s., 8.30. 
Matinees, THURS. & SAT., 
BASIL SYDNEY & MARGARETT A 8c OTT in 
TRAITOR’S GATE 
. HOW THE PLAY HOL Ds!” Mmm Times. 


GARRICK. 8.30 (ex. Mons.). Tues., Th., Sat., 
GYLES ISHAM and WANDA ROTHA. 
oe OF AUSTRIA 
y Katriona and Elizabeth Sprigge. 
“A PL AY TO SEE .”—Da rily 7 Telegré ph. 











GLOBE. 


Mats. 


Ger. 1592. EVGS., 8.30 sharp. 
» WEDS. and SATS., 2.30 sharp. 
ROBERT’S WIFE 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE. 


2.30. | 


OLD VIC. 





HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. 8.15. Th., Sat., 2.30. 
FRANCES DAY, STANLEY LUPINO 
ADELE DIXON, RALPH READER 

in THE FLEET’S LIT UP 
GerorGe Biacx’s ROLLICKING Musica Frotic. 
LYRIC. Ger. 3686. Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
GODFREY TEARLE, MARGARE -¢ RAWLINGS in 
THE FLASHING STREAM 
by CHARLES MORGAN. 








(WATERLOO 6336.) 6d. to 7s. 6d. 
at 8.0. Mats.: Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
onday next for one weck. 


ny AND SUPERMAN 
y George Bernard Shaw. 

ANTHONY QUAL E VALERIE TUDOR 
ELLEN COMPTON HERMIONE HANNEN 
JOHN KIDD BASIL COLEMAN 
ANDREW CRUICKSHANK FRANK TICKLE 

Produced by LEWIS CASSON 
Tues., Dec. 6th, at 8 (2 weeks) THE RIVAL S (She 
Box. 2 -30, 8 (4 wks.), Midsummer eth s Dream. 


QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. a - a 15 sharp. 
Mats., Weds. and Sats., at 2. 
MARIE TEMPEST. JOHN GIEL GUD in 
DEAR OCTOPUS. By 
ST. JAMES”. (Whi. 3903.) Evgs., 8.30. W., S., 
BARRY K. BARNES in 
GENTLEMAN UNKNOWN 
by A. A. MILNE. 


Evgs. 


ridan). 





ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.30. Tr » Fri., 2.30, 
LONDON’S LAUGHING SUCCI igs. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY’S Farcicat Comepy 


WHEN WE ARE MARRIED 








SAVILLE. (Tem. 4011.) Evgs., 8.15. Wed. & Sat.,2.30. 
BERNARD SHAW’S play of the moment. 
GENEVA 


Prices, 1/6 to 10/6. 





SAVOY. (Tem. 8888.) Evgs., 8.30. 
LOT’S WIFE by Peter Blackmore. 
NORA SWINBURNE. J]. H. ROBERTS. 
“ Laughter in every Line.”—Da atly Herald. 


Mon., Sat., 2.30. 





SHAFTESBURY. Ger. 6666. 8.15. Wed., Sat.,2.30. 
LESLIE BANKS, CONSTANCE CU MMINGS ir 
GOOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS 


Extra Xmas Mats., Dec. 26 & 27, 2.30. 


STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) Evgs., 8.30. Thurs. and Sat. 
ROBERTSON Hare & ALFRED DRAYTON in 
BANANA RIDGE py Ben ‘Traver 3. 


Extra Xmas Mat, Boxing Day, 2.30. 


UNITY. (EUS. $391.) Evgs., ex. Mons., 8.3 
LONDON’S LIVELIEST SHOW ! 


BABES IN THE WOOD 


A PANTOMIME WITH PortTICAL Pornr. 
Doors open 8 p.m. Book now: 1/- to 3/6. Members only. 
Unity Theatre, Goldington Street, N.W.1. 
VAUDEVILLE. (Tem. 4871.) 8.30. Tues., Sat.,2.30 


GOODNESS, HOW SAD 


' 
by Robert Morley. (Extra Mat., Boxing Day, 2 
Reserved Seats from 3/6. Unreserved, 2/6. 


Vv ICTORIA| PALACE. (Vic. 1317.) Night! 0 & 
LUPINO LANE 
TEDDIE ST. DENIS & GEORGE 
ME AND MY GIRL 


THe Home or “THe LAMBeTH WALK.” 


GRAVES 


WESTMINSTER. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 6/6, 4/6, 2 
Evenings, 8.40. Matinees, Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
LONDON MASK THEATRE presents :— 


J. B. PRIESTLEY’S 
DANGEROUS CORNER 


Until December 17 only.) 


“Probably the most ingenious play ever writter 
he Iin 
Commencing BOXING DAY, December 26 
Eugene O’Neill’s Great Comedy, 


MARCO MILLIONS. 


WYNDHAM’S. Tem. 3028. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30 
QUIET WEDDING 


ELIZABETH ALLAN FRANK LAWTON Marre Liner 
Extra Xmas Matinees, Dec. 26 & 27, 2.30. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 
One year, postfree - . - 30s. Od. 
Six Months,, ,, - - - 15s. Od. 
Three ,, a . 7s. 6d. 








| Garden. 


NEW STATESMAN “AND NATION | 


10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1 








eeteddien 


REPERTORY THEATRES 
HULL. 


Evgs., 8. Mat., Sat., 5 p.in Little 


Ah Wilderness 
Eucens O'NEILL. 
LIVERPOOL. The Play house 
Evgs., 7.45. Mats., Sat., 2.3 


The Barretts of Wimpole § 


Rupowr Bester. 


Street 


VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS 


COLISEUM, Charing » Tem. 3 
November 28th. 6.25 and 9. Mats., Sats., 2.30 
Elsie & Doris Waters, Tommy Trinder, Phyllis Robins 
George Lacy, Ganjou Brothers & Juanita, George 
Prentice, Michael Moore, Robb Wilton, Cole Brothers, cu 


FILMS 
ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ge: 
DANIELLE DARRIEUX 
in her latest and greatest French triumph 
KATIA A) 
Princesse Marthe Bibesco’s world-far 
BERKELEY, Berkeley St. May. &< 


] 


PIERRE FRESNAY in very fine topica 
“ ALERTE EN MEDITERRANE E 
Also MARTHA EGGERTH 
“ZAUBER DER BOHEME” 
EVERYMAN pp. Hampstead Tube Stn.) Harn. 2 
MONDAY, 28th NOVEMBER, for SEVEN DAYS 
ALBERT PREJEAN and EDMOND GREVILLI 
in SOUS LES TOITS DE PARIS 
wal DIRECTED by RENE CLAIR. 
LONDON PAVILION. Ger. 2 
VIRGINIA BRUCE in 


FREDRIC MARCH, 
THERE GOES MY HE ART 
Showing at 10.50, 1.0, 3 5 
EXHIBITIONS 
EXHIBITION OF GREAT MASTERS 
r4th to 18th Centur'e 


from N. V. BACHSTITZ GALLERIES 


The Hague, 
at KNOEDLER HOUSE, 


7s OLD BOND STREET, W 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition Socict 
soth Anniversary Exhibition 
ROYAL ACADEMY 
Piccadilly, W.1 
Daily 10-5.30 
Harpsichord recital by JoHN Ticenurst, M 28) 
Polmetsch recital, Tuesday, 29th, 
SCULPTURE BY 
HERMANN AND ERNA NONNENMACHER 
F ss ru RE DESIGNS BY 
WALTER SEGAL 
At GERALD HOL. TOM’S Exhibition Roon 


2son Tottenham C ourt _Rd., W.1. 10-6 
THE STORRAN GALLERY 
SOUTINE AND ALISON DEBENHAM 


s Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1 


THE CHINESE TREASURE CHES] 
Torquay Gate of New Bond Street 
Parades of Chinese Costumes and an Ex 

Chinese Christmas Gifts from 
Rembrandt Hotel, Knightsbridge 
ber 29th and 20th, and at Rosslyn Lod Hot 
Hampstead, N.W.3, December 2nd 1 3rd 
1 a.m. to 7.3 f 
Costume Parades ¢ } ‘ 
Admiss Fre Seats reser 


DANCES 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 
DANCI IN AID OI I 
CECILE BOOYSE? CLINI 
AT NEW BURLINGTON G 

Fr = tull Two. Bar Picket 


>A VAN SOMEREN, 25 Whitel 


\?> NIVERSARY lebration d 
4 at Suffolk Galleries, Hayr 
$-12. Also Catalan dance i 
singer. Guest of evening T. Langdks 
gitts of novelti Admiss 

dance 2;. From “ Russia 

Colletts. 


RESTAURANTS 


| ON’T libel English cookin Lu 
late Supper at RULES of Ma 
Licensed till Midnight. Estd 
‘IVE your herry Party a ] I 
5 RESTAURANT ng Brit M 
you can a ! ad Tee New STa M 
ubscrintion 18. 6428 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 898 
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translation : Mr. Edmund Dulac provided the most perceptive crib, but 
it was not an English poem. On the other hand, several competitors 
took the fullest advantage of the licence that was offered. Tom Clerk 
turned the sailor-songs into a jazz band on an excursion steamer, R. 
Elliott substiruted the country for the ocean isles, and Gwyn John 
(writing from South Wales) translated the wanderlust into an unem- 
ployed man’s longing for work. Alice Herbert offered four quatrains, 
neat but too weakly charged with emotion ; M. W. Murray began well 
with “ Love brings but sadness, art is but repeating,” and other com- 
petitors I wish to congratulate are W. R. Y., Patrick Baggalay, S. Seamew, 
Curator, H. H. Livingstone, Morfud, Charles Gabriel, Roland, M. R. D., 
A. W. Delacour, A. A. Dent, Margot Hicklin, R. Harrison, P. R. Laird, 
A. V. H. White, N. V. E. Davis, M. G. F. Plant, who turned Mallarmé 
into Tennyson, and Guy Innes, whose request for more competitions in 
verse translation will receive attention. No version compares in beauty 
and expressiveness with the original, but this is one of the finest poems 
ever written, and nobody alive, not even Mr. Yeats, I think, is capable of 
verse at once so moving and so monumental. The construction of the 
poem is also remarkable, regrets and fears producing an elaborate 
balance of stresses. I have selected the three poems I like the best ; 
cach has great virtues, though none seems to me to translate the urgency 
of the French. (Brise Marine is a poem so contagious in its emotion 
that it almost drives one to buying a steamer-ticket.) I recommend that 
the First Prize be divided between Miss M. Chisholm and H. O. Mere- 
dith, and the Second be given to B. G. I. 


SPINDRIFT 
I am sated, flesh and fell and barren Icaves. 
Out! Away! The wild birds’ exaltation weaves, 
Vaults, voluminous careens, spans foam and sky ! 
Nothinz, not the old delights that kept my eye, 
Shall forbid this heart sea-change in sea-green gloom, 
Night! Nor all the charm a lamp in my still room 
Makes of its vigil while virgin paper rests, 
Nor babe charm, bud-lipped at newly-womaned breasts. 
Let me out! O steamer, with the compass masts, 
Weigh anchor, weigh for far isles where beauty lasts ! 
Hopelessness that’s proved hope false a lifetime through 
Trusts the valedictory handkerchief anew ! 
More, maybe for masts that do the tempest bait 
Forests unseen sea-stricken and moaning wait. 
Lost. Unmasted. Unmasted ... norever shore... 
Yet—+yet listen to the sailors’ throated roar: 

M. CHISHOLM 





— 











‘¢ The Animal in between the fits, walks 
on tiptoe, as though there were a 
permanent extensor spasm, and when 
the fits supervene dashes violently 
about the cage screaming, or rolls 


over in convulsions with the jaws 
locked in an open position. Death is 
the usual sequel.”’ 

These words are taken from an article in the 
British Medical Journal of January 2tIst, 1928. 
They refer to scries of ‘ Experiments in 
Malnutrition.”” Such procedures---euphemistically 


known as “feeding experiments ’’—take place 
every year in large numbers, and the above 
typical instance illustrates the seldom realized 
fact that, by depriving an animal of its proper 
food, it may be made very ill indeed, 


Support 


THE NATIONAL 
ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY 


92, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
Tel. : Victoria 4705 
CAPTAIN GUY COLERIDGE, R.N, 


Director 


ALL CONTRIBUTIONS, HOWEVER SMALL, HELP OUR CAUSE 


























My bones are water! All my books are trash ! 
Let me get out! I know why birds will flash 
Drunk with the foam ’neath unfamiliar skies. 
No moss-bound garden’s image in my eyes 
Shall hold my heart back from the cleansing brine 
Ye nights ! Nor note-book’s lamplit waste ashine 
Too bleak, too virginal, to be defiled, 
Nor even a young wife giving suck to a child. 
Out, out! Great liner, mast and spar asway, 
Hoist anchor for a chine beyond Cathay ! 
The heart, that hopes have riddled past relief, 
Leaps to a farewell flutter of handkerchief ! 
Maybe those masts call down a hurricane, 
Are masts that go by the board, are masts of men 
Wrecked on no isle of always-fruitful spring . . . 
Ah listen, heart, hear what the sailors sing. 

H. O. MERIDITH 


REORIENTATION 
From glutted intellect to satiate flesh 
(To what end enquire, 
Aspire, 
Desire ?) 
The soul cries, stifling, for release— 
Dyspepsia, stagnation are not peace. 


Release ! 

Where the keen wine of the wave-crest, bitter-fresh 
Dizzies the air, and drunken petrels wheel, 
Plunge upward through the cloud, and steal 

Mad souls out of eternity— 

Dance out with them, soul ; fice 

The soft, safe, spreading pastures where you dreamed 
Drugged with hypocrisies of solemn bees ; 

The unresponsive library that seemed 
To scorn your barren, well-upholstered case. 

The very love you’ve felt to be 

Your talisman of freedom, clogs you. See 
The rigging swaying frail against the light 

Of proud infinity. 
O flight ! 


Flight ? 
How if our top-mast be foredoomed to kiss 
The lustful face of ocean, if we fail, 
Splintered by his caresses—avail 
Vainly for isles of pity ? How shall this 
Repay forsaken bliss ?— 
A fluttering shred of whiteness, and no more 
Ties my poor, stale, enfeebled soul to shore. 


I turn from bartering Life 
Against a handkerchief— 
I turn, and body and mind 
Are suddenly the brothers of the wind, 
As Life—decad treasure napkin-hidden long— 
Leaps up, wild-flaming, in a sailors’ song. 


B. G.I. 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 308.—THE GREAT PAT-BALL CONTROVERSY 


Pat-Ball is a game for two players somewhat resembling Ping-Pong : 
it is played with a ball in what used to be the billiards-room. The 
game is 3 points up, a point being scored by a player when his opponent 
makes a mistake. Service confers no advantage to either player, and 
the question of service in no way enters into the great Pat-Ball 
controversy. 

That controversy arises from the fact that there is a window at one 
end of the room, and it is definitely an advantage to have the window 
at one’s back. Our statisticians, indeed, have gone into the question 
exhaustively, and have come to the conclusion that the odds are exactly 
2 to 1 that the player who has the window behind him wins any given 
point. 

Obviously, then, at some stage in the game the players must change 
ends. But at what stage? Mrs. Mowle was the first to make a 
suggestion. ‘“* Players should change over,” she said, “ when 3 points 
in all have been scored.” But her husband, Professor Mowle, argued 
convincingly that that was absurd, since the player at the window-end 
might well have won outright ; and that therefore players should change 
ends when 2 points in all had been scored. 

This plan seemed to favour the player opposite the window. 
Dr. Fahrenheit therefore suggested a compromise. “ When 2 points in 
all have been scored,” he said, “ let the players toss up as to whether 
they change or no. If the player at the window-end wins the toss, 
they postpone changing until 3 points have been scored—unless, of 
course, one player has by then won the game.” 


Colonel Knotwhat, however, dislikes ‘‘ this tossing business.” He 
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Company Meeting 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AIRCRAFT 


ISSUE OF SHORT-TERM DEBENTURES 
MR. T. O. M. SOPWITH’S ADDRESS 


Tue Third Ordinary General Meeting of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft 
Company, Limited, was held on November 21st, in London. 

Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, C.B.E., F.R.Ae.S. (the chairman), presided. 

The Chairman said :—Ladies and gentlemen,—The report and 
accounts have been circulated and, with your permission, I propose 
to take them as read. (Agreed.) 

You will notice that they contain a consolidated statement of the 
assets and liabilities of the group. I do not think we should regard this 
as an established precedent, as under some circumstances publication 
might be contrary to the shareholders’ interests. 

The particular item in this consolidated statement to which I would 
direct your attention is that of stock and work in progress, which on 
July 31st last amounted to £6,397,875, which figure compares with 
that of £4,287,843 on the similar day last year, and the volume of work 
is, of course, now being increased from week to week and should 
continue to be so. 

The accounts show that, after providing for the necessary reserves 
for depreciation, etc., we have brought in sufficient revenue from the 
operating accounts to provide the same dividend as last year and to 
increase our carry-forward by £45,400. 

DIVIDEND AND Bonus 

Dealing with the accounts in detail, you will see that the revenue for 
the year amounts to £821,953 13s. 6d., from which have been deducted 
income-tax amounting to £219,491 2s. 9d., directors’ fees amounting 
to £1,400, administration and other charges amounting to £6,869 10s. 11d. 
eaving a balance of £656,982 14s. 8d. available for payment of dividends 
on the Preference and Ordinary share capital. Ou: of this there has 
been paid or provided for dividends, less tax, on the Five per Cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares amounting to £57,236 3s. 7d., on the 
Five per Cent. Redeemable Cumulative Preference shares £43,053 Is. 8d., 
and an interim dividend of 15 per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary 
shares amounting to £158,295 2s. 10d., leaving a balance, including 
the amount brought forward, of £398,398 6s. 7d. 

Out of this the directors recommend payment of a final dividend on 
the Ordinary shares of 17} per cent., together with a cash bonus of 
10 per cent., both less tax, making with the interim dividend already 
paid a total dividend on the Ordinary shares for the year to July 31st, 
1938, of 324 per cent., together with a cash bonus of I0 per cent., both 
less tax. This will absorb £290,207 15s. 2d., leaving a balance to 
be carried forward to next year of £108,190 IIs. §d., representing an 
increase of £45,400 over the previous year. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The year under review has in many respects been difficult for every- 
body. Although results are satisfactory, we have been called upon 
because of the political situation to concentrate to the utmost on the 
production of military aircraft, and this has been a contributing factor 
to the loss which has been sustained by one of our subsidiary companies 
in connexion with a civil contract entered into with Imperial Airways 
prior to this company’s existence. As this matter is still the subject 
of negotiation it would be inadvisable to discuss it in detail. 

The automobile section, in common with the motor trade generally, 
was affected by the prevalent depression, but the new models shown 
this year are, in our opinion, in advance of anything we have yet produced, 
and indications are that they will find an increasing market. We refer 
particularly to the new 16 h.p. and 20 h.p. types, which we are confident 
will become very popular both at home and abroad. We intend to 
develop a type embodying the benefit of the latest aeronautical research 
work, more of which may be said at a later date. The automobile 
market is admittedly subject to the effects of trade cycles, but I believe 
we have attained a standard which must be of value. 

Our export trade, which we regard as of paramount importance, has 
been an appreciable asset—and although liable to restriction dependent 
on the requirements of the Government—is a market which we shall 
continue to develop wherever possible. I am sure you will realise the 
great value to this country of a healthy overseas business. 

The research departments have been extended and we have made 
arrangements resulting in a friendly interchange of information with 
other organisations which have proved mutually beneficial. 

CONTINUED GROWTH OF THE OPERATING COMPANIES 

During this financial year the Government decided materially to 
increase the strength of the Royal Air Force. All our operating com- 
panies have grown, and are still growing, so as to do their share of 
providing the necessary equipment. 

Without divulging any secrets I would like to say that we are very 
proud of the way in which they have gone to work, and of the satisfactory 
proportion of aircraft which they have produced. 

The Secretary of State for Air recently announced that orders have 
been given—on behalf of the Government—for the erection and equip- 


ment of two factories—one at Manchester and the other at Gloucester, 
at a cost of over two million pounds. These factories will be operated 
by two of your subsidiary companies, and this is the first occasion on 
which Government factories have been entrusted to the professional 


aircraft industry. It is a tribute, of which we may well be proud, to the 

proved productive ability of A. V. Roe and Co. and the Gloster Aircraft 

Company that they have been selected to initiate these organisation 
MEETING NATIONAL NEEDS 

No stronger incentive than that indicated by the recent politica 
crisis for the speeding up of our aircraft production programme need 
be advanced, and I feel that now is a suitable opportunity for me to 
express publicly your directors’ conviction that an organisation, such 
as has been built up by your company, is not only at present rende 
service of inestimable value to the country but—as you will hear 
we are proposing to raise further capital so that whateve: 
of the Government may be, private enterprise will be in a 
meet these demands in the most economical. speedy and efficien 
manner. (Applause.) 

The essence of successful aircraft production is long-range planning 
based on a limited number of types, and to supply the numbers of aircraft 
required to-day will call for a greater and more sustained effort on 
part of the industry. 

In view, therefore, of the immediate and progressive expansion 
the activities of the operating companies and the knowledge that 1 
must continue, your directors have given very careful consideration 
to the question of finance. The order book is of very considerab! 
magnitude. You will appreciate that to clarify “very considerable 
magnitude ” is not permissible, but the phrase is accurate. The extra 
manufacturing capacity, plant, and equipment are being provided 
the Government, and your company will occupy these factories + 
mutually agreed rental basis by arrangement with the Air Ministry 


153 


IssuzE OF SHORT-TERM DEBENTURES 

Your directors feel that it is imperative that the group should 
adequately provided with funds to finance the actual work in progr: 
not only in the new factories but also the additional output in th 
existing. Your directors, having very carefully considered the matt 
and having consulted other authorities, are to-day asking you fi 
permission to create £5,000,000 of short-term First Debenture sto 
of which, if sanctioned, it is proposed to issue £3,500,000 now and 
the balance as and when required. The advantages of this method lie 
in the fact that when the need for the finance is ended the debentures 
will be repaid and the company will not be left with capital which it mn 
longer requires. 

I must emphasise the fact that the money raised by these debentures 
will be used to finance the rapid and progressive increase in the com 
panies’ aircraft business. No question of amortisation of the debentur: 
arises, as they will be repaid when the contracts existing and envisaged 
have been completed and paid for. 


COMPANY'S PROSPECTS 
In view of the unsettled world political situation, 1 liffi 
in any case, probably unwise to attempt to make any forecast 
future. But it does seem reasonable to anticipate for this com; 
fair commercial return for the work and _ responsibility 


undertaking. 

The formal resolutions in comnexion with the financial policy out 
will be submitted to the meetings of the Preference sharehold hi 
have been specially convened for the purpose. 

In conclusion, I am sure you will like me to convey to the off 
and staff of the operating companies your thanks and appr 
the work they have carried out during the past year. T! 
remuneration voted to them in the past will be dealt wit! 
the operating companies themselves where nec 


resolution is required. 
The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of 
accounts. 


Mr. Philip E. Hill seconded 


unanimously. 

] proposed dividends and 
director, Mr. Philip E. H 
Price Waterhouse and Co., ws appointed 

After discussion a resolution extending the < 
powers was carried with only two dissentients. 

At separate meetings of the holders of the Five per C 
Preference shares and of the holders of the Five per ¢ 


Cumulative Preference shares resolutions authori 
£5,000,000 debenture stock were approved. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, direct 
the proceedings. 
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thinks that when 2 points in all have been scored, the players should 
play for one more point which is not reckoned in the game ; the winner 
of this point, as in Dr. Fahrenheit’s plan, has the option of playing on 
for one more point, or of changing. 
My own plan is simpler. I think the players should change when 
either of them has scored 2 points. 
Which is the fairest plan—Dr. Fahrenheit’s, Colonel Knotwhat’s, or 
mine ? 
PROBLEM 306.—CINDERELLA 
Solution by Furthermore Stack 
If a, b and ¢ are the three sisters’ ages, Cinderella’s being a, the 


data ong 
t 1) (e+ 1) + 2(6+ 2) (Cc +2) .. 1382 
fi - 3bc -}- 5b + - §¢ = 1373 
multiply by 3 and add 25 
and gbc -++- 156 4 15¢ + 25 = 4144 
ie., (3b + 5) (3¢ + 5) = 4144 


Resolving 4144 into factors, three possible answers emerge, only one 
of which is likely, i.e., 17 and 23. 
Therefore the age of Cinderella is 1§ years. 


PROBLEM 305.—THE RETURN MATCH 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: D. J. O’Sullivan, 106 Lower Drum- 
condra Road, Dublin. Nine points are awarded. CALIBAN 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored ‘weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope, 


but on separate sheets of paper. 
Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 
[U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 








WEEK-END CROSSWORD 455 


Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to 
“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
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Set by L.-S 


The last week’s winner is 


A. H. Legh, 15 Douglas Road, Goodmayes, Ilford. 





ACROSS 


1. The policeman’s 
small son ? (13) 

8. Money put with 
the suet. (7) 

9. The dismissed em- 
ployee is no more 
entitled to take this 
than the burglar. 
(7) 

11. A political de- 
vice. (9) 

12. Presumably it’s 
doing a little back- 
biting. (5) 

13. Powerful num- 
bers for the mathe- 
matician. (7) 

15. Abyssinia found 
it provincial. (7) 
16. The City of 
Greed. (7) 

18. Hardy watering 
place in homely sur- 
roundings. (7) 

20. (rev). Some of 
them wept when 
Prynne had an ear 
slashed off. (5) 


21. Not the instru- 
mental part of the 
Eisteddfod. (9) 


23. To do this to a 
candidate you would 
of course cross his 
opponent. (7) 

24. One sure would 
find it affects one’s 
nerves. (7) 

25. Penniless nur- 
seryman. (11) 


DOWN 


2. Like Kruschen 
salts in tea of course. 


(7) 


3. Capped perhaps. 
(5) 
4. Comparatively 
non-stopping. (9) 
5. Attack by film 
actors at work. (5) 
6. No doubt he often 
finds himself in a 
tight corner. (9) 
7. Any girl can do 
this for herself, but 
the parson can’t. (7) 


8. Tomtom. (12) 


10. They flocked 
away from her. (12) 


14. Yellowstone 
mountain ? (9) 


15. They indulge ina 
little quackery of 
course. (9) 

17. Where the de- 


fences branch out as 
it were. (7) 


19. Now, get a dress 
for the afternoon. 


(7) 


21. Fortunately _it 
turns. (5) 


22. Pullover 
(5) 


1,000. 
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= "THE . : 
i Propuced BY ROBERT MITCHELL = 
“ “An evening spent at Unity Theatre is a cure for 
“  despondency”’—New Statesman. ~ 
Ks EVERY EVENING (except Mondays) at 8.30. ss 
= Tickets 1/-, 1/6, 2/6 & 3/6. Members Only. = 
% Box Office open 
rs 10t010 2 & 
: THEATRE = 
“ Goldington St., N.W.1 Nr. Kings X & Mornington Cres. Stns. Euston 539! ‘4 
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all bedrooms. 


BEDROOM, 


Reduced ter 


LONDON 


FOR A_ RESTFUL 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, W.C.1 (Opposite the British Musew 


Every comfort—the best of Christmas fare-— 
spacious public rooms—no band or dancing. 
Hot and cold water, telephones and free electric 
Numerous private 


bathrooms. 


BATH 





CHRISTMAS 


and BREAKFAST 
FROM 9/6 PER NIGHT 


ms for Christmas or a lengthened stay. 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued _ 





THACKERAY HOTEL. 
or PPOSITE the British jeune, Great Russell St., 
W.C.1. Telephones in all bedrooms. Numerous 
Private Bathrooms. Bath and Breakfast from 
os. 6d. per night. Illustrated Booklet and Inclusive 
Terms on application. 


Waa CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. ’s Square, 
Room and Breakfast, A. a ~ Or 30s. 








weekly: with 6s. 6d.a night or 35s. to 2 gms. 
weekly. Vic. 7289. 

Rees ane. — Ask for descriptive list 

t free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS 

THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 


HOU EK ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St. George’s 


193 Repent St Street, 


NGLISH LAKES. 
fortable 





Reduced winter rates for com- 


cottages with hot water and 
Christmas P. 5 —_— Rackets Café- 
Restaurant. ion - Booklet (N) from: 
LANGDALE Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside. 





EXHILL ON SEA. Homely board-residence. Two 
guineas weekly. Ideal quict holiday or convalescence. 
Bracing but mild, maximum sunshine. 41 Jameson Road. 





R= ——, Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable situation. —_ views. Cent. 
heating. H. and c. water all A.A. ’Phone 126. 





F'TTLEWORTH, Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
——; Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed 


*Phone 61. 
ASHDOWN FOREST, 





THE CLOCK HOUSE 
aon tgge he Sussex. A delightful GUEST HOUSE 


THE PEARL OF THE RIVIERA 
Menton, Alpes Maritimes. For hotel accommodation 
and travelling facilities write Box 3367. 


HRISTMAS SKI-ING at SEDRUN, Grisons 
Switzerland. Join young, pleasant party, beginners 

and experienced skiers, unspoilt village, virgin snow. 
Moderate inclusive cost. Leaves Dec. 23rd and Dec. 


26th. Box. 3374. 
Rae. HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 

full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
uses to Menton and Monte Carlo. _Pe ension 7s. inclusive. 


PERSONAL 


AUSTRIAN refugee, of good family, anxious to 
remove parents from Vienna immediately, seeks 
au pair ~ yy | for them _ he can make a home. 
Housework ; g cooking. FRIEDMANN, 26 Willow Road, 
N.W.3. 
wer: someone guarantee for a limited period f for 
couple isolated in industrial village, 
Guar wrecked. Son in England with 
permit to work in South America in two months’ time. 
Urgent. Apply Horne, 5 Guilford Street, W.C.1. 


oe <a 4 seeks another join hie ia | in starting 
clinic. Write only, gi full particulars, to 
Y. O. U., Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Ss. W.1. 


(,00R HOME WANTED for Austrian Jewish boy of 
ily; will be 12 on Christmas Day. All 


























> available. RAEBURN, 11 Woodchurch Road, 

-.W.6. 

OURNALIST (28) requires starchless week-end 
accommodation ; seaside, country, river. Box 3395. 





Witt anyone finance Left-wing journalist wishing 
buy and develop old-established but neglected 
weekly newspaper in Scotland? About £1,500 needed. 
Business taught if required. Exceptional opportunity. 
Rox 3385. 
































in 7 acres ns open fires, running hot and a oe 
cold, wates, —_ Bt, games ead chef F er oe EWISH boy (12), intelligent, healthy. Now alone in 
c > 2 > 
per veges and Siete: batiey by Box 348 Wili anyone take him (or help) 1-2 years ? 
rPORQUAY. Howden Court Hotel. Ideal for people B48Y irl), under one month, wanted for adoption. 

on leave. Sun lounge. Private bath and sitting physical and mental heredity essential. Write 
rooms if requized. A.A. appointed. Tel.: 280711. Dr. Dopss, 135 Harley Street, W.1. 

EAFORD. Miss Murcer, Claremont House, Wovutp Russian give conversation to German 
S Claremont Road. Facing south and sea. Central woman in exchange for German lessons. Box 
heating, gas fires and h. and c. water in bedrooms. | 3428. is 
Vegetarian. ey tie Ski-ing Party to France, "Christmas. See 
BRIGHTON (Saltdean). Comfortably furnished brick - a» Sin anna ae aE 

w from 18s. 6d. Particulars: 25 Church OURNALISM. Well-known Editor holds weekly 
Crescent, London, N.20. Enterprise 2628. class. Every opportunity for publishing suitable 
— | articles. Information from PIckForps EDUCATIONAL 

RepuCED Winter terms at White Lodge Hotel, SERVICE, 206 High Holborn, W.C.1. Holborn : 709r. 


Saltdean, Sussex. Central heating, 
running H. & C. Rottingdean 9614. 


“ALTDEAN, Brighton. GLENDOWER, first-class 
J guest house. Tel. : Rottingdean 9s52. 


. AVERNAKE FOREST. The Forest Hotel. _ Tel.: 
‘J Burbage 6. Excellent food. Ideal for walking ; 
forest and downs. Good train service. 


open fires, 











"TORQUAY, SEASCAPE HOTEL. For happy 
healthful holidays. For peaceful, warm Winter 
residence. The Seascape Hotel has twenty years’ 


adition of hospitality, comfort and the good English 
fare. Here you can make your home or take your holiday 
in the certainty that things will be as you like them, 

at your comfort is always of most urgent consideration. 
Terms are most moderate at all times of the year; and 
the high standard of comfort in the hote! makes this easily 
THE FINEST VALUE IN TORQUAY. 





Rothesay Place. Central. Good beds. 
McGrecor. *Phone: 23601. 


E DINBURGH, 4 
~ Personal supervision. 


} OURNEMOUTH. Guests received in lady’s well- 
appointed house. Good cooking; h. and c. all 





bedrooms ; 100 from sea. MACGREGOR, 36 Pine- 
cliffe Avenue, - Southbourne, Bournemouth. Tele- 
Southbourne 1801. 


phone: 





“USSEX (facing South Downs); ideal winter resi- 


‘J dence; every comfort; home produce; excellent 
cooking; highly ied. Moderate terms. 
Xmas vacancy, two sharing. “ The Chase,” Albourne. 


Ielephone: Hurstpierpoint 2165. 








(CHRISTMAS in the New Forest. A few visitors are 

still needed to complete our usual jolly Christmas 
party at The Guest House, Godshill, Fordingbridge, 
Hants. Telephone: Fordingbridge 2168. 





house to -let 
Jan. March, 
N.W.10. 


‘SUSSEX COAST. Delightful little 
" furnished, every comfort; garage. 
low rental. 42 Sellons Avenue, London, 








\ JINTER SPORTS TOUR TO Cc CHAMONIX. 

Leaving London 31st Dec., 9 days £6 19s. 6d. 
16 days £8 19s. 6d. Write for details to Prospect Tours, 
Litd., 115 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 








7MAS IN’ PARIS. International festival tour. 
< Leaving London 23rd Dec., back in London 27th 
Dec., £4 17s. 6d. Write for this very attractive complete 
programme. Prospect Tours, Ltd., 115 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. 





PRIVATE Ski-ing Party at Christmas to Detennne 

(Haute Savoie), France’s best winter sports district 
10 days, 12 gns., all included. Magnificent scenery 
cual hotel, unspoiled atmosphere. Beginners and 
experts. Box 3424. 


NV 


ENTON GARAVAN, Hotel Marina, centre bay. 


Highly recommended. Pension from 42 /cs. Fac- 
Excellent cuisine. Comfort moderne. 





ing South, from 45. 











Personal or 
Francis Hospital, Red Lion 


OLUNTEER HELPERS welcomed. 
typing services. St. 
Square. inh 


‘ERMAN for Beginners, Readers of Poetry, Scientists. 
Write Dr. WaLpt, 167 Gloucester Terrace, W.2. 


OREST and Sea. Writer, artist or professional, 

wanted to share quict, weil- appointed house. Own 

study if required. NusBet, “‘ Sherwood,” Barton-on-Sea, 
Hants. 











EE “Holiday Suggestions” this page for particulars 


of Christmas Ski-ing Party at Sedrun. 


IG-SAW Puzzle ” Borsow 
Wa. DouG tas, 


I OW TO ENJOY SMOKING. 
“TOM LONG” Tobacco ; 





puzzles from 
Welbeck 4982. 


Library. Borrow 
237 Baker Street. 








Fill your pipe with 
it only costs gd. per 
ounce. 


"CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
_ Rates and ali information on page 858 





Solution of the 


Peter Davies 
a CHRISTMAS 
CROSS WORD 


Published in the N. S. & N., 12th Nov. 
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PERSONAL—-continued 

F you have lunch on the first floor of the Cheddar 
Roast you can see large a of ANTHONY PANTING’S 
Christmas card phot Afterwards you can buy 
them at Heal’s or the Challenge Bookshop at 4d. each or 
2s. 6d. the set of 8. If you want your portrait befor< 
Christmas, please come as soon as you can to 5 Paddington 

Street or telephone W. WE L. 4950. 











GINGLE payment of Ls $s. ensures life membership 
of The Cremation Society, with the right of free 
cremation at any crematorium in Great Britain. Thou 
sands already joined. Full information in  beautifu 
booklet, “Why Cremation ?”’ free. NSL, CREMATION 
Society, 47 Nottingham Place, London, W.1. WELb 


6079. 

\ ANTED, partner Riviera visit, 
free association, inexpensive, 

FINNIMORE, Kempsey, Bath Road, 





middle-aged 
hity-fitt 
Bournemouth 


M 


F THE CHANCELLOR OF THE 
allows you a luxury, let it be your garde: 


EXCHEQUER 


4 
am 





| JOHN SIMON is your garden specialist. ‘Phone : 
HAMpstead 1o8r. 
| TZOREIGN ACCENT ELIMINATED. _ Spe: 


Defects cured. Public Speaking, Voice Productio: 
Lessons West End and Hampstead. GLapys NyYReEN 
L.R.A.M. (Elocution), 114 Haverstock Hill, N.W 
Moreland 


‘URTAIN PLAYERS’ current production, 


Hall, Hampstead, Dec. 3rd. Particulars, 
programme, etc., write 1a Stanley Gdns., N.W 
ARE YOU SPEAK IN PUBLIC? Learn to be 


Day and evening 
Apply Secretary 
115 Higt 


fluent, confident and convincing. 

rivate tuition, classes, postal courses. 

“ull Booklet No. 19, ARTHUR DvuxBurRy, 
Holborn, W.C. MUS. 2386. 








VOICE 


Ss ECH (stammering, etc TROUBLES 
Le weakness, fatigue) cured Consultations Free 
Visits, amy distance. S. Ricnarps, B.A., 38 Garrison 


Felixstowe. 

HAVE YOU A GIF T TO MAKI Send a dainty 
Grove & Garden” Token for Flowers or Fruit 

Any value from ss. Particulars: Grove & GARDEN 

Lrp., 26 Long Acre, W.C.2. (PAD. 5591 


“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING’ 
The 1938 edition of this book contains over 100 pag¢ 
of information that is invaluable to gramophone owners 


I ane, 











Send 2d. in stamps for a free copy 
E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPH( INE S LTD 
ir Grape Street, London, W.C 
ETECTIVES. Divorce, Enquiries, et ferm 
moderate. Consultations free. UNIVERSAI 


DETECTIVES, 12 Henrietta Street, W.C Tem. Bar 8594 


OW TO STOP SMOKING. Quick, cheap, lastinz 
harmless, as poms : 1,000’s testify Either 
Write: CartLTon CHEMICALS, 251 Birmingham. 





CHARITIES 


>AC TORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 
Chairman, Lady Loch. FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED for Convalescent Cases now and throughou 
the Winter. Gifts thankfully acknowicdged V : 
Hon. Treasurer, or Miss CANNtY, M.B.E., 36 Red Lion 
Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


IT COSTS NO EXTRA but it helps the Spanish peopl 
if you buy your Christmas gifts at the Spain Sho 

organised by the Spanish Medical Aid Com: 
Spanish, Chinese, Czech, Indian and Russian good 
great variety; pottery, groceries, silks, novelties, t 
including modern poetry), Christmas cards, 
Food parcels can be sent as gifts to the Spanish px ‘ 
Spain SHop, 71 Shaftesbury Ave. (near Piccadilly Cir 
W.r. Tel.: Gerrard 4987. 





TY PEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS. &c. 


EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICAT! 
Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Ver 
or condensed reporting. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND ReporTiInc O 
73 C hancery Lane, W.C.2 
Tel. Holborn 6182 


Dp” PL IC ATING 
Fane MSS., 
work 
PROMPT SE 
7 Princes _ 


and TYPEWRITING 
Novels, Plays, Schedules, 
ruaranteed proof-read and checked 
RETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 
Hanover Sq-5 W.1 (Maytair 3163 
London T ypewtiting Bureau (Mabe 
Ruskin Walk, London, S.E.24 4 
offer you specialised secretarial service. If you have a 
problem concerning typewriting, duplicating I 
order please consult us. Telephone: BRIxt 
YPEWRIT ING, literary, 
Accuracy assured. Good 
moderate charges. Ropert Bircn, 
N. 22. 
Efficient 


BUREAU, 

\ rene oan a Oe Smee Literar 
- vels, plays and poetry ¥ SUTT 
Giestaen W.2. PAD. 2536. 


HE South 
Eyles), $1 


technical, 
paper 
s9 Bound 


,UPLICATING, TYPEWRITING 
TIONS. Authors’ MSS. Novel 
service, lowest prices ANGLO- : 
303 High Holborn, W.C.1 Hol. 994 





| Dips Go Prompt Serv Moder: 
Post . ommissions } M NA 
» Kin 


ANSLATION iS from Fret 
Literary, commercial, 
rate work. J. D. H., ¢ 
§$50 


T® 


PLA 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 
RAILWAYS—PRISTOL AEROPLANE—TRANSPORT “Cc” 


Tue City has become a pretty dreary place. With dullness 
prevailing in Wall Street and with the weakness of sterling up- 
setting the gilt-edged market, Stock Exchange business has sunk 
to a low ebb. There was a temporary flutter in copper shares 
when it was announced that restriction was to be re-imposed with 
110 per cent. of basic quotas as from January, 1939. The only 
outstanding movement of the week was the speculative revival 
in home railway stocks. The deputation of the railway managers 
to the Minister of Transport urging legislation to abolish all 
restrictions upon the quotation of railway rates or goods traffic 
raised hopes that at last something would be done to put the 
railways on a competitive basis. The falls which have occurred 
in home railway stocks this year have been disastrous for not a 
few investors. Here are some of the worst examples :— 


1938 Present % 

High Price Fall 
L.M.S. 1923 Preference .. oe 70} 26} 62.3 
L.M.S. Ordinary oe ee 30! 12} 58.9 
L.N.E. 1st Preference .. ° 68} 24} 64.1 
Gt. Western Ordinary $s 65} 264 59.4 
Southern Pfd. Ordinary .. oa 87 58 33.3 


The claim of the railway managements is strongly supported 
in the City, for unless the companies can compete with road 
transport on an equal basis, bankruptcy lies ahead for the goods 
carriers. 

* * * 

The Philip Hill issue of the week was £3} millions of Hawker 
Siddeley Aircraft 4 per cent. debenture stock, 1946, at 99. It is 
assured, I gather, of a premium of } per cent. to I-per cent. It 
will be observed that Hawker Siddeley are borrowing short, 
which is a wise proceeding seeing that by 1946 we should have 
had an international “‘ appeasement”? with or without a war. 
Bristol Aeroplane, however, is borrowing long in the shape of 
new equity money. Perhaps Bristol is in a different class, being 
the best long-term investment in the industry, but some investors 














will question the wisdom of assuming that a semi-nationalised 
aircraft company will be allowed indefinitely to earn profits without 
limit. Should not all aircraft companies working under Govern- 
ment orders be limited to a remuneration of cost plus 10 per cent. ? 
The directors of Bristol Aeroplane seem to be sensitive to this 
criticism, for they are giving a free bonus of three new shares for 
every four held, so that the 25 per cent. dividend may be reduced. 
They are further issuing new capital at the rate of one new share 
at 10s. for each original one held. In the market Bristol Aeroplane 
10s. shares rose to §8s. 9d. on this announcement, but at the time 
of writing are 56s. 6d., and even at this price look rather high. Of 
the £1,200,000 new money raised, £960,000 will be required to 
pay off bank overdrafts. Assuming that this money has been 
costing the company about 4 per cent. this will result in a saving 
of £38,400. The remaining {£240,000 new money may earn 
10 per cent., which means that on the new capital only £62,400 
or 5} per cent. is likely to be earned. The directors have stated 
that the Company’s business has been fully maintained during 
the current year and that it should therefore be possible to dis- 
tribute at least the same amount of money by way of dividend on 
the ordinary shares as was distributed last year. On this assump- 
tion the dividend for 1938 should be around 11 per cent. The 
yield on this estimated dividend is only £4 Ios. per cent., taking 
a price of 24s. 4}d. “ ex all.” 
7 * * 

So, after all, the London Transport Board has decided not to 
defy the “C” stockholders and court the risk of their applying 
for a receivership. Fares are to be increased sufficiently, it is _ 
hoped, to augment net revenue by at least the £385,000 a year 
required to bring up the “ C ” dividend from its present 4 per cent. 
to the §} per cent. laid down as “ standard ” by the Act of 1933. 
If it be true that the Board is taking this step reluctantly, and 
regards increased charges as more likely to forfeit public good wil! 
than to stimulate traffic receipts, it is clear that Nemesis has 
descended on the authors of the ill-considered 1933 Act. The 
“C” > stock, which is essentially an equity, should never have 
been given the right (accorded normally to debenture holders 
only) to apply for a receivership if the “ standard” dividend 
is not paid at least once in three successive years. The “C” 
stockholders have been receiving 4 per cent. Whether this is, or 
is not, a “reasonable” return for the equity stock of a highly 
capitalised and highly geared concern is a question which Solomon 
might have answered. I cannot. The point is, in my submission, 
that an undertaking which has a monopoly transport franchise in 
London should be a pure public utility whose charges should be 
regulated by an appointed authority and whose capital should be 
raised in the form of gilt-edged bonds guaranteed by the State. 
The case for recapitalising the L.P.T.B. on these lines was ably 
argued by Mr. Ernest Davies in an article in the NEw STATESMAN 
AND NATION of November sth. The essence of his argument 
was, of course, that “ gilding ”’ the stocks should have, as its 
logical consequence, the reduction of interest rates to the level 
obtainable on Government bonds. But now, I. observe, the 
suggestion is made by the City Editor of the Daily Telegraph 
that, if the London public objects to higher fares, the “C” 
stockholders must be given a Government-guaranteed rate of 
4 per cent.—i.e., the present distribution. Since 4 per cent 
Consols can now be sold for 107}, or thereabouts, whereas 
Transport “‘C” is quoted at about 78, the proposal would 
doubtless commend itself to the stockholders, who would be 
presented with an immediate 40 per cent. appreciation in their 
security. In the twilight of capitalism, in which Parliament 
first half-nationalises an undertaking and then is asked to 
repurchase rights it should never have granted, there shall still 
be jam for tea! 

* * * 

The Share-pushing Bill was given its second reading on Monday 
without a division ; but it was not wholly unscathed by criticism 
of its weaknesses and loopholes. Apart from the watering down 
of the definition of fraud in Clause 10, to which I referred las 
week, no convincing reason was given for the absence from the Bil! 
of any provision requiring “‘ outside ”’ dealers in stocks and shares 
to make a substantial cash deposit with the Registrar as surety. 
Even the Bodkin Committee, whose recommendations were far from 
drastic, recommended a £500 deposit; and five times that sum 
would not be excessive. The Government spokesman explained 
that to require even a {500 deposit “would make it impossible 
for the small man to carry on his business.” Are men so “ small 
really suitable people to receive the imprimatur of a Government 
licence to deal with the public in the purchase and sale of securities ¢ 
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Dealing commenced on Wednesday, 
23rd November, at an opening price of 
17s. 9d. per Unit. 


TRUST 


Cumulative Investment Trust adds to the 
usual benefits of a Unit Trust the safety 
secured by reserve fund accumulation. 
It pays five-sixths of the income every 
half year to the unit holders and reinvests 
one-sixth for their benefit. By this 
method it gives unit holders advantages 
of compound interest, as the growing 
reserve fund increases the capital value 
and revenue of the Trust. 

£100 invested in 1912 in the thirty-seven 
largest dividend-paying companies in the 
different fields of British Industry, and man- 
aged on the lines of this Trust, would at the 
end of 1937 have been worth upwards af £258. 
Without reserve fund accumulation it would 
have been worth £176. 

The Fund will be invested in the ordinary 
shares of the best British industrial 
companies. 

On the basis of current prices and 
distributions the anticipated yield 
exceeds £5 5 Opercent. This would 
mean an initial distribution to unit 
holders at the rate of £4 7 6 per 
cent. gross per annum, and the alloca- 
tion of the equivalent of 17/6 per cent. 
to reserve. 


List of Initially Authorised Companies :— 


Barclays Bank (D. C. & O.) J. Lvons & Co. 

John Barker & Co. Marks & Spencer 
Bolsover Colliery Patons & Baldwins 
British Aluminium Co. Prudential Assurance 
British-American Tobacco Rhokana Corporation 
British Tin Investment Rolls-Royce 

Burmah Oil Royal Bank of Scotland 
Callender’s Cable * Shell” Transport 
Clyde Valley Electrical Shipley Collieries 

J. & P. Coats Spillers 

W. Cory & Son Stewarts & Lloyds 
Courtaulds ‘Tate & Lyle 
Crompton Parkinson Thomas Tilling 

Daily Mirror Newspapers Tootal Broadhurst Lee 
Disullers Tube Investments 
Dunlop Rubber Tunnel Portland Cement 
Edmundsons’ Electricity Turner & Newall 

Ford Motor Union Corporation 
General Electric United Dairies 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds United Steel Companies 
Imperial Chemical Upsons ; 
International Nickel Watney, Combe, Reid 
Lever Bros. & Unilever Whitehead Iron & Steel 
London Asiatic Rubber Wiggins, Teape 

London Brick F. W. Woolworth 


Trustees :— 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR 
AND TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 

Units may be bought and sold through any Stockbroker 
or Bank. A descriptive booklet may be obtained from 
any Stockbroker or Bank, The Trustees, or from the 
Managers : 

ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS LTD. 

Chairman : Hartley Withers. 

165 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 (NATional 4931) 


| CUMULATIVE 
| INVESTMENT 
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MORNING 





The tooth paste of the wise, used last thing 
at night, means clean refreshment in the morn- 
ing. Buta mouth thus cleansed and sweetened 


is only part of the good work. 


Euthymol makes the teeth beautifully clean, 
and is perfectly free from injurious grittiness. 
It is beneficent to the enamel, and is recom- 
mended by doctors and dentists. Price Is. 3d 


per tube. 


eee 


Send to Dept 82/83Euthymol, 50, Beak Street, 
London, W.1, fora free 7-day trial sample and 
an interesting book on the care of the teeth, 
then buy a tube from your chemist, price 1/3. 


























- 
as always 


represents the best 
typewriter investment! 


What an opportunity! An Underwood Portable Typewriter in 
your home ... or on your travels . . . to do your writing in the 
““Modern Way’’—easier, neater, quicker. So simple to use that 
you will soon become proficient even if you have never used a 
typewriter before. Choose an Underwood for its recognised 
characteristics of Speed, Reliability and Durability. Choose an 
Underwood because it represents the best Typewriter investment 
—miade by expert craftsmen in the World’s Largest Typewriter 
Factory, to give you years of happy and satisfactory service. 


THE JUNIOR MODEL £10.10.0d or from 


NTH} 






O-A MO 


Send this couy rd 

complete Underwood Portable rang 

Models to suit any purse and every 

purpose), or see them demonstrat i 

any Typewriter Dealer igh-cla 

Store, Stationer, or any Branch of 
» | ry ‘ 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Lir ed 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD 

120, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4 
Telephone : Cer g 


Name i = ee aia 





A ddress 7 
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TRAINING CENTRES 





APPOINTMENTS, VACANT & WANTED 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite 
/ applications for the Fielden Chair of French 
Lang and Literature tenable at University College. 
Salary £1,000 a year. Applications (twelve copies) must 
be received not later than first post on January 16th, 
1939, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
Senate House, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
should be obtained. 


"THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GIRLS’ CLUBS 

invites applications for the t of General Organ- 
ising Secretary. Applicants should have had experience 
of social work with voluntary organisations and of office 
administration. Salary not less than £400 per annum. 
Applicetions, together with copies cf three testimonials, 
should be sent by December 3rd to the Chairman, 
National Council of Girls’ Clubs, Hamilton House, 
Bidborough Street, W.C.1. 


METROPOLITAN “BOROUGH OF BETHNAL 
I GREEN. 


- 








LIBRARY ASSISTANT (FEMALE) | 

The Council invites applications for the appointment 
of a Library Assistant (female) in Grade “A,” at a salary 
of £75 or £90 per annum (according to age), rising by 
annual increments of £i5 to a maximum salary of £300 
per annum. 

Candidates must be not Jess than 16 nor more than 
17 years of age, and have passed the General Schools 
Examination or its equivalent. 

The appointment is subject to the Council’s Superannu- 
ation Acts and By-laws and Standing Orders, and the 
successful candidate must pass a medical examination. 

Applications, on forms which will be sent by me on 
receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, must reach me 
at the Town Hall, Bethnal Green, E.2, by 10 a.m. on 
the 12th December, 1938. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 
Davip J. Keep, Town Clerk. 


GECRETARY-HOUSEKEEPER wanted by a bachelor 
\) in thecountry. Must be ashorthand-typist, thoroughly 
domesticated, and fond of the country. Write fully, 
stating age, experience, and interests. Box 3411. 
‘YOUNG kennel-maid or pupil wanted. Show cats and 
Sealyhams, near St. Albans. Box 3400. 





YRIVATE Secretary (woman) required for London 

post. Able use own initiative. Business experi- 
ence essential. Work interesting and varied. Fullest 
particulars to Box 3432. 


TIENNESE Jewish girl (18), of good family, secks 
domestic post. Housework, cooking, sewing 
undertaken, fond of children. Reply Miss Hort, 
c o Amhurst, 16a Broadway, [ford Lane, Ilford, Essex. 





.A. Cambridge (22), honours English, wants good 
work London, now or January. German, French. 

Box 3399. 
FOUR POUNDS WEEKLY. Graduate (26) sound 
English-German correspondent, good French, 
book-keeping, typing; experienced export and import, 
two years present post Managing Clerk, seeks change 
owing to reorganisation. Box 3435. 








| ESEARCH or secretarial work required. Part-time 
or temporary job would be considered. Box 3420. 


\ TOMAN, 27, secks congenial POST in London. All 
DOMESTIC activities, housekeeping or children. 
Box 3422. 


A GIRL (22), with initiative, owner-driver, fully trained 
4 experienced private secretary, requires afternoon 
work in West End. Box 3396. 


GROUP ACCOMMODATION 


Bt STON MANOR, Hunton (Phone: 85174), near 
Maidstone, Kent, for small conferences, schools, 





parties, etc. Moderate week-end terms. Enquiries 
invited 

| ECTURE room (seating 80) available for social 
4 mectings, lectures, ,pupils’ concerts, etc. For 


particulars and terms, apply SECRETARY, 34 Nottingham 
Place, W.1 


LOANS 


ADVANCES £50 upwards with or without security. 
4 Immediate and Private. j 
REGIONAL TRUST, LTD., 8 Clifford Street, New 

Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: Regent 5983. 














free on application. 


jy. & E, BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS 

















“There is so much being written, and so few guides to help 


occasional visitors to books through the masses of them.’ 
—T. E. LAWRENCE. 


One of the most useful guides is the 
BUMPUS CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


fam 477 OXFORD ST. W.1 






CARPETS AND RUGS 


19, Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1, sells old 


These will outlast the modern product, 


Richard Saunders of 

| carpets from Persia, the Caucasus, Asia Minor, Turkestan and China. 
Prices range from £2, £3, £5 to £20, and rare specimens at higher 
prices. Without exception all rugs are interesting mative pieces and 
were not produced for export. 
which are inferior in materials, colour and design. 


CARPETS AND RUGS MAKE EXCELLENT GIFTS 


"THE BEDFORD FROEBEL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Bedford 


FOR TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, le 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
Maacaret Spence. Students are prepa for the 


examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 

of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence, £103 19s. 

to £110 ss. Fees without residence, £34 13s. per annum. 

For further information respecting s, Bursaries 
Residence, apply to the SECRETARY. 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal : 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, assage, ing. Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


"HE WESTMINSTER TUTORS. 


Coaching for University, School and Civil Service 
examinations. (Men or women students.) Individual 
tuition in weak subjects.. Reasonable charges. For 
prospectus, etc., apply Muss Freeston, M.A.Oxon., 
2 Westminster Palace Gardens, Artillery Row, S.W.1 
(beside the Army and Navy Stores). Intervicws by 
appointment only. Tel.: Abbey 2976. 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 
dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take- the shorter Special trance Exam. instead of 














Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 897 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 


tnd particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
or Stupiss, Dept.. VH902z, Wotszy Hatt, OxForD. 


SHORTHAND BY MACHINE 
the quickest and easiest System to learn 
(over 200 words a minute in all languages). 
COMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING, also 
STENOTYPING COURSES for those with practical 
experience. Reasonable terms. Lucrative posts on 
reaching ry 
Particulars apply The Principal, 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
STENOTYPING, 
229-231, HIGH HOLBORN, 
adjoining Holborn Tube Station. Tel.: HOL. $104. 





HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, etc: 
For Sale, To Let and Wanted 








JE are just completing a small scheme of four-bedroom 
houses in a quiet central sition at Welwyn. 
For sale at £1,075 and Agpi7s and a few to rent from 
£92 p.a. If you think of living in this pleasant unspoiled 
town (only 30 mins. from King’s Cross) send a card for 
particulars to N. S. WILLtAMs, Estate Office, Welwyn 
Garden City. Or ’phone Welwyn Garden 248. 


OR SALE. Charming six-roomed house, Cornish 

coast. Electric light power, radiators, h. and c. 

bedrooms. £1,200 frechold or exchange similar country 
within 80 miles London, S. or W. Box 3362. 








I OW, detached Georgian residence with historical 
— associations. Situated close to main road, standing 
back behind small public garden within 5 minutes of 
Stamford Brook Station; 3 sitting rooms, 4 bed., bath, 
large kitchen and appurtenances and charming old-world 
garden. ‘To let furnished for six months or more for 
6 gus. weekly. Box 3326. 


\ JANTED, 4-roomed cottage 40 miles 
__55. p.W. Box 3325. _ 





London. 





FPURNISHED or unfurnished, near Sloane Square, 
large, sunny room with pleasant view. Kit. and 
bath. Unfurnished, £85 p.a.; furnished, £130 p.a. 
’Phone for appt. Ken. 1075. 





| ICHMOND HILL. To let furnished, four months 
or more, three-roomed flat, c.h.w., c. heating, garage, 
| tennis court, large sunny lounge. 4} guineas weekly. 
| Box 3389. oa 
HELSEA Unfurnished mews house to let, £130 per 
annum. Three rooms, including studio, all con- 
| veniences, garage two cars. "Phone; 
| 








Kensington 8957 
between 10 a.m. and II a.m. 





YROUCH Farm House, Crouch,’ Sevenoaks. XVth 
Cent. Front half to be let furnished. Completely 


separate sitting room. Large hall with inglenook. 
Kitchen, living-room; 3 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
| Elec. (power), garage, 1 acre garden. EASDALE. 








HOUSES ete.—continued 


(CCHARMINGLY furnished modernised cottage, 2 bed., 
_ 2 recep., kitchen, bathroom. Every modern con- 
venience. Garage, “phone, electricity, plate, linen ; 
15 miles London, few minutes from London buses. To 
let for 4-5 months. 2} gns. ’Phone: Radlett 6966. 


ZISHING VILLAGE, Le Lavandon, Var, France. 

Villa to let furnished, December 21st to Jan- 
uary 31st. One reception, two bedrooms. Books, wire- 
less, all conveniences. 30s. weekly. Box 3416. 











OTTAGE to let, six months, Bucks, well furnished, 
electric light. 15s. weekly. Francis. FLA. 4133. 








REALLY fine s'c flat in quiet, yet central position, 
W.9 (1d. Marble Arch). 4 large rooms, kitchen 
andbath. Overlooking gardens. {120incl. Pad. 3232. 








ACCOMMODATION 
To Let and Wanted 


A BACK WITH A VIEW. Over lovely gardens. 

Tennis. 15 minutes Piccadilly. From 25s., bed 

b’fast ; 37s. 6d., part board. Also FLATLETS (unfurn.). 

Alcove basins. Kitchenettes, private baths from 18s. 6d. 
11 Clifton Gardens, W.9. ABErcorn 3035. 

XCEPTIONALLY attractive double room, 30s. cach 

rt board. Also single room with private bath. 

Eight week sub-let, £2 2s. p.w. PRI. 6466. 


EAL, Kent. Send for photo of our sea view. Very 
g cooking. Single 3}, Double 5} gus. Lioyp, 
9 Castle Road. 


BEAT IFULLY = service rooms with baths 

and breakfast from ss. 6d. per night. Double 

from sos. per week. 29 West Cromwell Road, S.W.s. 
Flax. 1181. 

OLLAND PARK. Modern rooms with breakfast, 

25s. Constant hot water. Quiet house. 1 min. 

19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016 


HELSEA. Comfortable divan bed-sitting room 
30s. per week with breakfast (dinner optional), 
36 Oakley Street. FLAX. 0276. 


ANELLED bed-sitting room, private bath, in quict 
Georgian house, Highgate Village. Newly decor- 

ated, divan bed, piano. Service. Meals as required. 

School terms only. No retaining fee. Box 3392. 


20 '_ WEEKLY. Furnished _ bed-sitting room. 

j Bright, | decorated basement, use bath, 
etc. Box 3404 or Tel.: FLA. 5556. 

HELSEA. Attractively furnished modern service 

suite, 25s. weekly. Spacious double with balcony, 

42s. 6d. 29 Oakley Street, Chelsea. Flaxman 9864. 




















Central London Tube. 




















OUNG widow, out a great deal, wants one or iwo 

people, either sex, artistic, professional, or literary, 

to share attractive small house in Hampstead. Every 
convenience. Further particulars from Box 3430. 


(CHRISTMAS Shopping. Be Wise, Shop Early, 
w Room, bath, breakfast, ss. 6d. 9 Norfolk Square. 


Telephone: Paddington 020s. 1% 

16 DOUGHTY STREET, W.C.1. ‘Top floor two- 
room flatlet, every convenience. Mrs. Rowan. 
HOL. 7535. a a 
YOUNG man (25) wishes to come as paying guest to 
family with a house in North or West London. 

Box 3421. : i 
MAN WANTS furnished room with use of kitchen 























THE LINGUtarvgTs° czy 8 
CONVERSATION AND TUITION 
IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 

SPANISH, ITALIAN AND RUSSIAN, 
Dramatic Soc’y., Sports Crus, 
CONTINENTAL SNACK-BAR. 

84 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. HoLsorn 2921/2 





PICK UP YOUR ITALIAN. Lessons by expert 
young Roman. R. Tisert, 9 Oakley Street, Chelsea 


MUSICAL TUITION 








TIOLIN lessons by expert teacher. Modern technique 
No beginners. Write Box 3345. 





















(except the first). 
10%, for 13; 
Words. 


MAJESTY THE KING NPS S 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


3d. a word for single insertions, dl. for words in CAPS 


15% for 26. 
Box Numbers 1/- extra (which includes 
forwarding replies). 

.c/o New 
Turnstile, Holborn, W.C.1.” 


Series Discounts: 5°, for 3 insertions ; 
Minimum: Twelve 


Replics should be addressed “ Box 
Statesman and Nation, 10 Gt. 














Delphi, Athens, 















GREEK ISLANDS and ISTANBUL 


Cruise on s.s. “Cairo City,” April sth to 24th, Agrigento, Nicopolis, Dodona, 
Olympia, 
Myres, Prof. D. Talbot-Rice, Mr. Stanley Casson, 
Mr. F. Kinchin Smith. One class Cruise from 35 to 75 guincas, including 
rail fare to Marseilles and shore excursions. 
Student berths at special price of 27 gns. 


ANGLO-HELLENIC TOURS LTD., 
54/55 Princes House, Princes Arcade, Piccadilly, 


Lecturers: Prof. J. L. 


Istanbul, Lesbos, Crete, Skyros, Monemvasia. 


Early Booking Reductions. 
Ring REGent 2630. 


S.W.1. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted 

subject to the management’s approval and 

right to amend or to refuse to insert any adver- 
tisement whether paid for or not. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
[UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The CREIGHTON LECTURE, entitled “ CHARLES 
a ELecTOR PALATINE, 1617-1680,” will be given 
DR. J. H. CLAPHAM, C.B.E., F.B.A. (Vice-Provest 
ot King’s College, and Emeritus Professor of Economic 
His in the University of ——— at THE 
UN SITY: THE SENATE HOUSE (entrance 
from Russell eee or Malet Street, W.C.1) on 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2oth, at 5.30 p.m. The 
Chair will be taken by Professor R: H. Tawney, Litt.D., 
B.A. (Professor of Economic History in the be Unive) 
A Course of Two Lectures on “CHaUCcER,” prepared 
by = late PROF. E. V. GORDON, M. oe will be read 
. a Smith (Reader in the University) at 
UNIVERSI TY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, 
W.C.1.) on DECEMBER 8th and 13th, at 5. 
oe leeture the —-_ —_— taken by Prot. 
W. Chambers, D.Lit., F.B 
R. .DMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. Wors.ey, 
Academic Registrar. 


T= ETHICAL CHURCH, Qutensway, Bays- 

water, W.2. Sunday, November 27th, at rr a.m., 
MR. BLACKHAM: “ Wuart ts Justice?” 6.30 p.m., 
DR. COIT: “ Wy ‘ PREETHOUGHT’ 1s OFFENSIVE TO 
THE BretisH Pue.ic.” 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIERY, Conway 
2 Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, 
November 27th, at 11 a.m., W. B. CURRY, M.A., 
B.Sc. : “ BERTRAND RUSSELL ON ‘ Power.’” 6.30 p.m., 
Cone Chamber Music. Admission free. Visitors 
weicome. 


>.P.S.1. HERBERT READ on “ THe Lire anp DeaTu 

os Art,” Wednesda if November 3oth, at <>. = 

at the large Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, C.1x. 

Tickets: Members, 6d.; non-Members, 1s. From Hon. 
Secrerary, F.P.S.1., 4 Fitzroy Street, W.1. 


‘EX EDUCATION CENTRE, 13 Eccleston Street, 
‘J $.W.1. Lectures arranged : Biology in Home and 
School ; Ten Years in a Sex Education Centre; Prepara- 
hon for Marriage. Fees on application. 





























SYMPOSIUM of OLD and YOUNG. 





Tuesday, November 29th, 7 p.m. 
CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, 
On “YourH AND AGE: ARE THEY IN CONFLICT.” 
By 3 old and 3 young speakers. 
Chairman: Mr. H. L. Beales, M.A, 





W OMEN’S PEACE CRUSADE CONFERENCE, 

Thursday, December Ist, at 4.15 p.m. and 8 p.m., 
London School of Economics, Aldwych. Lord Cecil on 
The Present Situation. Experts on Czechoslovakia, 
ova and German Jewry. a 2s. (single session, 
:.) obtainable W.P.C., 55 Gower Street, W.C.1. 


] | AMPSTEAD Communist Party. Grand Concert 
Meeting, Town Hall, Tuesday, November 2gth, 
t p.m. Ivor Montague, Clive Branson, B.B.C. Artists, 
THE SEX EDUCATION SOCIETY 
DR. WILHELM STEKELyof Vienna, 
will s k on 
“ MASTURBATION ” 
at CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1 at 8 p.m. 
on Monday, December 5th. 
Chairman: Dr. Norman Haire. 
Members Free. _Non- Members, 2s. 











"SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL | 


P: ARENTS wishing to enter ‘their children next term 

at good Boarding Schools or Vocational Training 
Colleges should apply NOW, before the January lists 
ere full, Crcery C. Wricnt Lt. (Advisory Bureau) 
gives expert, immediate advice on choice of school or 


ollege. so Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 








‘THE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 





JINEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 

school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 
ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 
health and happiness. ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 
borough 224. 


} AMPDEN SCHOOL, 14 HOLLAND PARK, W.11. 
The Kindergarten Dept. (age 5~-7) has some vacan- 
cies for the Spring Term. This Group has paint, clay 
nd wood work; cooking; excursions and constructive 
free-play; begins early lessons; has music and dancing 
and has every opportunity to acquire French and Ger- 
man, at most of these activities, from native teachers. 
Apply: LESLIE BREWER, Headmaster. PARK 4775, 
] RECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloue pester | Road, S.W.7. 


K ESWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
education stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
» rebuilding. Frequent 

















and girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc. 
open scholarships. Fees £82. 


S?: CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 

(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees, m an open air atmosphere ot ordered freedom and 
no Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
Camb.). 
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SCHOOLS —continued 
~~ A —- <~ -n 
ADMINTON SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym 


Bristol. (A Public School for Girls. Founded 18<8.) 
The fullest opportunity is given for the development o 
—— and individual gifts. Seli-diseiplined freedom 
couihaee, eovendl sound curriculum, including the stud 
ot — aan of cv ilisation, and of civic, national ar 
international affairs, prepare the girls tor ech chibeeniin ) 


and service. Girls of non-British nationality are weleome 
in the community. 

Visitor : The as Hon. the Viscount Ceel « 
Chelwood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LI , 

President of the Board of Governors: Gilbert Murray 
Esqy., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus Prefesso: 


of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
Head Mistress: Miss Baker, B.A 


IGH MARCH, BEACONSPFIELI 
TORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Education in Healthy surroundings. 
Miss Warr. 


OURNEMOUTH. St. 
Park. Progressive School for Boys. 
MASTER. 


EDALES SCHOOL, 
(Founded 1893.) A co-educational boarding schoo 
for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate junior seho 
for those from 5-11. Inspected by the Board of Bduca 
tion. Country estate of 150 acres. Home Farm 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £100, £60, £30, will be offere: 
in May, 1939. For particulars apply to the Headmaste 
F. A. Meer, M.A. (Camb. 





) PREPARA 
Sound Mede: 
Headmustress 





Mary’s Lodge, Br anksom 
Apply Hes 





PETERSFIELD, HANTS 





LAY-WORK ” “Sch ol for younger children wi 
special need Playroom with suitable materi: 
rden. Free occupations and individual veack 
mal) groups. 16 Belsize Square, N W 3. 





Coeducationa 


RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL. 
King’s Lang 


. boarding and day. From three. 
Priory, Herts. 


=. ret Ss x “HOO! » 16 Wedderburn 1 Road 
(near Hampstead Heath), a modern 

mo Re school. Languages taught by new method 

througheut the schoel by qualified mative teacher: 

Special arrangements for childre day-boarde 

until 6 p.m., or as weekly or termly boarders. Apr 

PRINC IPALS: Hz AMpstead 0648. 





‘OME Pp ARE NTS, one owning and 


larming sm: 
. hill-farm estate, excellent for children, near centr: 
Welsh Border, wish to establish smal! Nursery Scho 
there for their own children and others, possibility 
living on estate and attending excellent al schoo 











AEPEEDEDEDPU ERE PUPELEPO TORE L TEU EEPPE ES PEEPS ER TEETH 











SCHOOLS—continued 


ELMONT SCHOOL, Mill Hill, N.W.7. Boys 
8-14. 65 acres of ‘garden, fields and woodland, 
within ro miles of Piccadilly Circus. 420 feet above sea 
level, swimming pool, new kitchens, attractive planned 
menus, central heating, airy modern dormitories, etc. 
Eight Scholarships to public schools im last two years. 
Write or ‘phone Secretary for prospectus. Mili Hill 


1431. 


TEW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (recognised by the 

Board of Education) welcomes English children to 

‘ow up with German children in a home-like atmosphere. 

Principal, ANNA EssINGER, M.A., Otterden, Kent. 
Tel.: Eastling 6. 











ORTSDOWN LODGE, COODEN, BEXHILL- 
ON-SEA. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
on sound modern lines. Individual attention to health 
and character. Bracing climate, lovely surroundings, 
three minutes from sea. Children are prepared for 
Public, Private and Progressive schools an entered for 
scholarships if required. ag by the Board of 
Education. Principal: Mrss K. M. Griessacn. 





ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, 
school and all-year-round home. 
a and careful training. Boys 3-10. 
ained staff. Exceptional health record. 
surroundings. Apply, SECRETARY. 


Sussex. Pre-prep. 
Sound, early 
Girls, 3-12. 
Beautiful 
Crowborough 299. 
MALIMAN's GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
* Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self-expression, to mcrease 
resource and initiative by practical work. The girls 
will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 





fession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees 
include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea-level and is on grave! soil. ‘The house 


is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


UEEN ELIZABETH S< ‘HOOL, Kirkby Leauitie 

Westmorland. Recognised, fully equipped, 150 

pupils, boys and girls, 10-19. Boarding and tuition fee 
£22 10s. per term. 








ELTANE SCHOOL, Wimbledon (WIM 15 89) 


Day and Boarding, boy »s and girls, 5-18 years. 





(CCUDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Progressive 
Home School for young children. Delightful 
country surroundings. Open-air life. Riding School on 
remises. All-round education at moderate inclusive 
ces. Miss M, K. Wirson. Tel.: Biggin Hill 203. 





(CCHALLONER SCHOOL, 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. Frobisher 4223. 

A Day and Boarding School for Girls where a liberal 
education achieves a high standwd ef work. Prepara- 
tery Department for boys anc giris 


later years. Parents who might be interested apy 
Box 3382 for further details 
GIRLS’ Sc HOOL . YF ZAR BOOK, 

Parents seeking information abou: Schools, Careers 
and Professions should consult tht above Just pu 
lished. 7s. 6d Booksellers or Deane 1 Museu: 
Street, London. 

L AVENE, Villas -Olle Switzerland (4,100 
Twenty boys ar Jenn 4 to 18). 


NLY Book Al THORISED BY H.M.C. 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK. 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa 
tion of Preparatory Schools. Consult re schools, career 
professions, etc. 10s 6d. net. YEAR Boox Pre: 
31 Museum Street, W.C 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
UTO-EDUCATION, 46 Gt. Russel Street, W 
Cheap material for the Mente: Method. Six 
room, 10-6. M. to F 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Se 


i AVE your favourite si 
Peel” Cumberland 
guaranteed or money refunded 


ut copied exactly in a “ Joh: 
Tweed, {4 17%. 6d. | 
Patterns and particu): 





post free. REDMAYNE, LTD., 10 Wigton, Cumberland 
FrORNITA RE by WALTER SEGAL together » 
the first London Exhibition of sculpture by 
HERMANN and ERNA NONNENMACHER is to bx 
seen at GERALD HOLTOM’s, 259b Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1. MUSeum s1ro. 
Tors FOR CHRISTMAS on view at Pau 
Mag} ORIE ABBATT’S include a new puppet thearr« 
a wide choice of constructional toys and social game 
dolls, and a new nursery chute. Write for catalogu 
“25 Best Toys for r Ea h Age” (new edition), “* Picture 
for Children,” We List these Books,” or 
94 Wimpole Street, W.1. 
"OUR own ideas embodied in wood or metal R 
rices Ww. WALKDEN, Sylvan Works, Furn: 
Wood, Mayfield, Sussex. 
I ISTINCTIVE cards. Ernest O1pHam, Helfi 
Village, Helston, Cornwall Specimen and 
sixpence. 
SISTER WHITBY, HEALTH } Cl ION] 
Colonic Irrigation, Manipulatk Suceessi 
treats Catarrh, Rheumatism, Obesity. Kens. 2673 
LITERARY 





\ TRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free books 
REGENT INSTITUTE Dept . 191A), Pali ce Gate, ® 








OUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPII 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS —_ GHT FO 
CASH, BEST aE ZaiD. L. SIMMONI 
184 FLEE! STREET, 4. ‘aie sen ) 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information om page £93 
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CAMBRIDGE 


‘The most important contribution to the history of the early nineteenth century since the 


publication of the Duke of Wellington’s correspondence some eighty years ago.” 
The Times Literary Supplement 


THE LETTERS OF 
KING GEORGE IV, 1812-1830 


Edited by A. ASPINALL. 75s. net the set 
With an Introduction by Professor C. K. WEBSTER 


There are at Windsor over 40 boxes of George IV’s papers, containing on an average 400 documents 
each. Of these 16,000 odd letters those of the Regency and Reign that are of value to the historian have 
been transcribed here, with full explanatory notes. 


MODES OF THOUGHT 


By A. N. WHITEHEAD. Ts. 6d. net 


The doctrine dominating the whole book is “that factors in our experience are ‘clear and distinct’ in 

proportion to their variability, provided that they sustain themselves for that moderate period required 

for importance. The necessities are invariable, and for that reason remain in the background of thought, 

dimly and vaguely. Thus philosophic truth is to be sought in the presuppositions of language rather 

than in its express statements. For this reason philosophy is akin to poetry, and both of them seek to 
express that ultimate good sense which we term civilisation.” 


In three volumes. 


A New Volume in 
The Cambridge Library of Modern Science 


A series designed to bring recent knowledge clearly to the notice of readers in general. The first volume, 
The Evolution of Physics, by EINSTEIN & INFELD, published at 8s. 6d. net in the Spring, has met with 
an immediate success here and in America. 


BACKGROUND 
TO MODERN SCIENCE 


Edited by J. NEEDHAM and W. PAGEL. 7s. 6d. net 


Here ten authorities describe the classical background of science, and the course of thought, experiment, 
and enquiry in recent times in Physics, Astronomy, Medicine, and Biology—the cutting-edge of scientific 
activity and how it has been at work in different fields in the last half century. 


Contributors are: Professor F. M. CoRNFORD, Sir WILLIAM DAmpieR, Lord RUTHERFORD, 
Professor W. L. BRAGG, Dr F. W. Aston, Sir ARTHUR EDDINGTON, Professor J. A. RYLE, 
Professor G. H. F. NUTTALL, Professor R. C. PUNNeTT, and Professor J. B. S. HALDANE, 


LATIN AMERICA 


By F. A. KIRKPATRICK. 
(Cambridge Historical Series) 





3 plates, 11 maps. 18s. net 


A concise but full history of South America, its discovery and conquest, the Spanish and Portuguese 
Empires, the gradual winning of independence by the separate states, and a description in detail of the 
individual states to-day. 


THE DIARY OF 
JOHN MILWARD 


Member of Parliament for Derbyshire 
September 1666 to May 1668 


SIR WILLIAM 


TRUMBULL 
IN PARIS, 1685-1686 


By RUTH CLARK 
12s. 6d. net 


4 plates, 1 map. 


Sir William Trumbull was Envoy Extraordinary during 
the difficult months after the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. This account, based on English and French 
records, and his own papers, provides a detailed picture 
of the work of one ambassador during a troublesome 
period, and gives valuable insight into diplomatic cus- 
toms of the time. 


Edited by CAROLINE ROBBINS 
21s. net 


““A book equally pleasing both to the amateur and the 
student. So admirable an edition of a work never 
hitherto available in print may be certain of a welcome 
among scholars and should find its way to a wider 
public.” Cc. V. WEDGWOOD in The Listener 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 








ntered as secoud-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.¥., Post Office, 1928 
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